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For the Companion, 


MY LORD HENZIEPATH. 
In Two Chapters.—Chapter I, 

“Yes, your great-grandfather was one of the 
proudest men that ever lived, my dears; just to a 
fault, if I may say so, but cold and pitiless as ice 
to those who erred against his standard of right. 

“IT often wondered in those old days, when I was 
young, if it were right to shut up your heart and 
your sympathies to your weaker brethren; to turn 
away with scorn and calm superiority from those 
who had known temptation, such as you were 
beyond the reach of! 

‘“‘“*He is such an exact man, so generous to the 
poor, so given to good works!’ 

“T have heard this said of Lord Henzie- 
path many a time, but tomy mind he was 
one of those who walk head in air along the 
narrow path, treading under foot the divine 
flower of charity which blooms on its rugged 
sides, and which God teaches us is the best 
of all good things. 

“Ts charity not the key to the hearts of 
those who, in bitterness, shut themselves off 
from what is holy? Does it not melt the ice 
in which the keen blasts of sorrow and sin 
have dound them? Your great-grandfather 
Was my patron and benefactor, as you know. 
Perhaps I should not speak so of him; yet 
{ cannot but what I feel, and God 
knows, if I could not dove him, I pitied him 
from my very soul, for alas! the mistakes 
he made brought upon him the bitterest of 
punishments, and it was sad indeed to see the 
proud heart bleed, the head once held so high 
bowed to the dust. 

“T will tell yon all about it, if you have 
patience to listen. It seems such years ago! 
and yet when I look at you, Ellice dear, I 
almost fancy it must be your grandmother 
herself; the other Ellice, as she was at sev- 
enteen, when first 1 went to Henzie Castle. 
She, poor soul! had a tenderer, gentler nature 
than mine; she could not speak of all that I 
am about to relate to you, not even. when 
age had softened the sorrow of her youth. 

“You know, I daresay, how it was I first 
went to live with them? I was the daughter 
of an old school-fellow of ‘my Lord Hen- 
ziepaih,’ as we young people always called 
him, half in respect, half in joke. My father 
was poor, a clergyman, a very humble per- 
sonage in comparison to his titled friend, 
and it says much in favor of the proud old 
man that he remembered his former com- 
rade, and when he died sent for his daughter 
to come and live at Henzie to be a companion 
to his own motherless girl. 

“Whata strange life we led in that old 
lowland castle, Ellice and I and Duncan, 
your great-uncle, the only son, who was then 


say 


about one-and-twenty, and as handsome and 


high-spirited ayoung man as you could well see. | 


Our existence was a separate one to my lord’s; 
the three demure young people who appeared at 
meals, or stood in a solemn row in the oak libra- 
ry, eyes cast on the ground, to listen to words of 
warning and advice, prepared each day afresh and 
spoken in grave, stern tones, were very different 
when they met in the old school-room, where the 
sound of their voices could not be heard down 
Stairs. 

“It is curious to me nowadays to hear the famil- 
iar way in which children converse with their pa- 
rents ; how much they have to say in the arrange- 
ment of affairs ; how they love their own way, and 
how discontented they areif they do not get it. Then 
I think of my youth; we dared not speak without 
first being spoken to. Even Duncan never dreamed 
of hazarding an opinion of his own. Once, I rec- 
ollect, he did so, about some trifling matter, and 
his father’s sharp black eyes turned upon him with 
cold astonishment, as he observed, shortly, that it 
was becoming for younger members to be in sub- 
jection. 

“And yet he was proud of Duncan, oh, so 
proud! He was fzs son, the future lord; one to 
be held up to all the neighbors round as a model 
of what a young man brought up in the right way 
should be! 

“Often have I heard him talk of his steadiness, 
his obedience, his dislike of popular amusements, 
and vaunt this in that quiet, self-satisfied way he 
had, to convince old Lady Clayton, for instance, 
that her sons were galloping along the downward 


| sometimes could hardly help agreeing with the 
| former when he declared hotly that his father only 


*“fHfe loved Duncan and Ellice, I do believe, as 
much as he was capable of loving any one; yet I 


cared that he should do credit to his theories, and 
that if he ever dared to oppose him, it would be 
clearly proved that there was no love in the case. 

“T suppose it was this idea which made Duncan 
so careful to keep in his father’s good opinion. He 
was high-spirited and impulsive, and yet it seemed 
to have grown into a habit with him to be guard- 





ed with my lord; he never forgot himself in his | 
presence, so far as even to utter a hasty word; al- | 
though I have often seen him stamp passionately | 
up and down the room afterwards, accusing fate 
which had made him the son of a peer, and wish- 
ing he possessed the freedom of the game-keep- 
er’s son, in comparison to whom he was a slave. 

‘And not only Lord Henziepath’s children bent 
under this stern sway; all his dependents were 
ruled with arod of iron. Dida servant venture 
to utter a word in answer to an order given by my 
lord, he was dismissed on the spot, even though 
he had been many years in his service; and if any 
want of truth or uprightness was discovered, the 
unhappy defaulter had to seek his fortunes else- 
where without a character. ‘Falsehood in one of | 
my people I will never forgive,’ was his favorite 
saying. 

“Duncan should have been proud of his father’s 
uprightness of character. But there was an ele- 
ment in him which led him secretly to run counter 
to those principles which he knew to be right, but 
which, because they were so coldly asserted, were 
not attractive to him. A love of deception was 
growing with his years, and the old servants used 
to say that it would bring him to evil and his f- 
ther’s pride to grief some day. 

“ Don’t ye see how it will be ? said old Donald. 
‘The father is hard and proud, and the son is de- 
ceitful; and pride brings destruction, and deceit, 
shame, and the boy will bring sorrow to the house- 
hold, some day, some day; you will see.’ 





“An event which happened not long after my 


road because they hed not had the advantage of | arrival at Henzie Castle made a greet imrression 


my lord's system of education. 


on my mind. There was an old gardener, by name 





Jack ‘Tavish, who had been thirty years with my 
Lord Henziepath. His son, a lad of eighteen, had 
falien into idle company; he was a weak fellow, 
but not bad-hearted, and one unhappy day he went 
out on a night-poaching expedition with some well- 
known bad characters, and was caught, redhand- 
ed, on the Henzie grounds. 

“Oh, what a woful day that was for poor old 
Jack and his wife! The head keeper himself could 
not have been more impressed than he was with 
the enormity of his son’s crime; probably in his 


Cal 
am 


f 
alt 


| opinion poaching on his lordship’s property was a 


sin of a far deeper dye even than lying or steal- 
ing. They were honest, God-fearing folk, and 
their only fault had been that, unlike their master, 
they had spared the rod and spoilt their child. 
“Their punishment was very severe. No entrea- 
ties had the least power to move my lord from his 
decision of prosecuting the young man ‘with the 
utmost rigor of the law.’ Jack and his wife threw 






themselves at his feet and implored him with bit- | 


ter tears to spare their boy this once; he was 
young, he had been led away, but he was repent- 
ant. 


They had served the family all their lives, 


they said; their name was known and respected. | 


Would he not save them from the dishonor that 
would fall upon them were their son sent to pris- 
on like a common felon? He would meet wicked 


companions and learn vice which he had never | 
| model son appear at that moment. 


known before! 

“IT can remember it all so weil; the distressing 
scene in the old hall, the sobbing woman, the dry, 
reserved Scotchman almost falling on his knees 
before his master; and yet the latter was pitiless. 


“<7 will have no liar or thief amongst my peo- | 


ple,’ he said. ‘You have wickedly and foolishly 
indulged your son, and you deserve punishment 
as much as he does.’ 

“This was all his answer, and Rob was sent to 
jail, to the everlasting sorrow of his poor old par- 
who were never the same cheery, happy 
people again. 

“Many incidents of this kind took place at Uen- 
zie, and my lord was feared and respected by all, 
hnt love there was none for the hard old man. He 
himself lad driven that out vi hip lite. 


ents, 


“Every autumn a fair was held not far from us. 
The country became quite gay, people filled their 
houses, and there was general festivity. Duncan, 
Ellice and I were shut out from all the merry- 
making. 

“One afternoon, we were standing in the garden 
and a carriage, filled with merry young people, 
drove past. They were laughing gaily, and Ellice 
and I peeped through the hedge after them with 
wistful faces, wishing that for once, only for once, 
we could take their place and change our plain, 
sad-colored gowns for the radiant silks and satins 
they wore. Duncan surprised me on those ocea- 
sions, he was so quiet and said little; he even 
laughed at our excitement, and told us ‘for- 
bidden fruit was always the sweetest.’ 

“These sly words of Duncan’s pierced me. 
They recalled what the old servant Donald 
had said. It brought to mind the suspicion 
that he was in some way deceiving his father 
in regard to his real character; if so, I felt 
that a day of revelation would come, and 
that then perhaps the old man might wish he 
had been more merciful to poor old Jack and 
his boy. 


“T saw no more of Duncan that after- 
noon. I heard that he had gone off shooting 


alone. 

“Towards evening I’ remembered that I 
had forgotten to take some promised jelly 
to a sick girl, and finding there was still 
time before supper, T hastily tied on my bon- 
net and hurried down 
through the fir plantation. 

“When [T had accomplished my errand, 
1 returned by the same path; as I reached 
the end of the wood and crossed the road, I 
lnard voices just round the corner. This 
caused me to scramble quickly over the 
stone dyke, and hide myself among the 


trees. 


the garden and 


“They were most likely drunken people 
returning from the fair, I thought, and was 
afraid they might see me. I knew that I 
should incur my lord’s deep displeasure did 
he discover that I had at that 
hour. 

“There were them. They 
laughed loudly. Peeping through the bush- 
es, I recognized two young gentlemen who 
were well-known as the wildest, fastest young 
sparks in the neighborhood, and whom I had 
often heard spoken of by my Lord Hen- 
ziepath in tones of the deepest horrcr as prof- 
ligates and castaways. The others 1 could 
not see plainly. 

“T heard one of the Atlands call out, ina 
tipsy voice, *Good-night, boy! better luck 
next time. TI would have backed Elegance 
against the field. My respects to the old 
one,’ he added. Then before any more was 
said, I was almost startled out of my seven 
A man had sprung up into the 
pathway and was standing close to me, although 
did not me. The others went on; he 
turned round to go towards the garden. It was 
Duncan! I was at his side in a moment. 

“ Duncan!’ IT exclaimed. He started guiltily. 

“*What are you doing here at this hour? he 
asked, rather roughly. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing! IT was only’—— 

“T was too much taken up with gazing at him to 
speak coherently. Instead of his sober brown suit 
and neat, plain cambric frills, he wore a green 
cloth coat of the newest cut, with brass buttons 
and the daintiest lace ruffles possible. He held a 
riding whip in his hand, and his suit and high 
boots were splashed with mud. He was trans- 
formed. Not excepting the Atland men, you could 
not see a smarter or more dashing young beau in 
all the countryside than did Lord Henziepath’s 


been there 


several of 


senses. 


he see 


*<«O Duncan!’ I continued, ‘you have been to the 
fair, and with the Atlands.’ , 

““¢And what if I have, Mistress Prude ?’ he an- 
swered. 

“‘T was distressed that he should speak to 
me. ‘It is only that—that it is wrong of you to 
deceive him. You know every one the 
Atlands are dreadful scamps and’—— 

“What do you know about it?’ he answered. 
‘You are only a girl; it is all very well for you 
and Ellice to sit quietly at home, but a fellow with 
any spirit cannot be in leading strings all his lite; 
“Why shonld a man 
whose blood runs warm within sit like his grand- 
sire, carved in alabaster ?” Old Shakespeare never 
said a truer thing than thai!’ 


so 


says 


it is ont of the question. 
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him? Oh, I cannot bear to see you behave like 
this! It is so unlike you; it is acting a lie. Do} 


“Yes, yes,’ I said. ‘But why do you deceive | old Jack and his son, and verify old Donald’s 


prophecy. 
I felt that somehow the shadow of the tempter 


At the end of nine months he was able to be 
dressed and placed in a rolling chair. He took 
short rides in the yard and garden; and as he en- 


not do it again, Duncan!’ I entreated, putting my | had fallen upon the house, but I dreamed not of | joyed the change and was benefited by it, it was 


hand on his arm. He shook it off angrily; he 
felt that my words were true, which 1 suppose 
gave them a sting. 

“*You are a silly child,’ he said. ‘You do not 
know what you are talking about. Perhaps you | 
will consider it your duty to tell my Lord Henzie- 
path that I have been to the fair with the Atlands ? 
Well, do so!’ 

“With that he left me and 
house, and I followed slowly. 
my room I had a good cry. 

“I do not think I have told you, my dears, that 
with all his faults I cared very much indeed for 
your Uncle Duncan in those days. If I had cared 
less, my lite might have been happier; it made me 
miserable then to think that he had been so angry 
with me. We had never quarrelled before; and 
yet I telt that 1 was right, although I was weak 
and silly enough to wish for a moment that I had 
not said so much. 

“T was afraid that my lord might notice my red 
eyes at supper that night; but if he“did, he said 
nothing, and we curtseyed and bowed good-night 
in our usual way and went off to our rooms, Dun- 
can to one side of the house, we girls to the other ; 
so | had no chance of a word of explanation 
with him. Ellice guessed there was something 
wrong with me. 

““*Why have you been crying? she asked. I 
tried to pass it off, but she persisted. ‘Has Dun- 
can been saying anything to you ? she continued. 

“The clock had not struck ten when we were 


| 
| 


went towards the 
When I reached 





dismissed. I was unhappy and I could not go to 
rest. 1 crept down to the old school-room and sat 


there in the dim light, pondering over the discov- 
ery | had made that day. It grieved me to the 
heart to think that Duncan could practise such de- 
ception; he who professed to abhor any double 
dealing was leading a double life. 

“My meditations were interrupted; a shadow 
darkened the window. In another minute Duncan 
was in the room. 

**QO Duncan! how did you get here? 
would my lord say ?’ 


What 
was my first exclamation. 

“1 could not go to bed without having a word 
with you. What a brute I was, Milly, to speak to 
you asl did. Idid not mean whatI said. You 
are not unforgiving, are you ? 

« ‘No,’ L answered, in rather a subdued voice. 

***You know you called me a liar and all sorts 
of names,’ he continued, with a nervous laugh. 
Strange to say, for the first time in his life when 
we were quietly discussing the right or wrong of a 
course of conduct in our own rooms, he seemed a 
little uncomfortable with me. ‘I do not want you 
to have such a bad opinion of me, Milly; you of 
all people. Upon my life, your words went 
through me like knives' Do not look at me so 
gravely. Doyou hear? I will not have you de- 
spise me. I cannot stand that. 

* «T do not despise you,’ I faltered. ‘But I wish, 
oh, I wish you would not do this! You make 
your father think you are such a model, while 
you are’—— 

‘«*While you are a good-for-nothing,’ you would 
say!’ he interrupted hotly. ‘You are a capital 
hand at preaching. Is that why you cried, I won- 
der, before supper? You little hypocrite! you 
pretend to be so superior, but you do care, you do 
understand, and you know I cannot feel differently 
as I am placed!’ 

***T did not say you were a good-for-nothing,’ I 
answered, growing confused and angry ; he was so 
unreasonable, there was no arguing with him. ‘It 
is because I-—-I[ like you so much that I want you 
to give up going with those men, and to be open 
and true, as you are naturally. I do sympathize, 
1 know it is difficult, but O Duncan, it is unworthy 
of you to act untruth—do not, do not be angry 
with me, I must say it—some day it will bring 
you unhappiness.’ 

He strode up and down the room. 

““*Tf you only felt as I do,’ he said. 
me ; 


‘Look at 
I am shut out from every pleasure and 
amusement which comes naturally to most young 
people; everything is wrong; if I hazard an opin- 
ion, I am told I should be in subjection. How 
can I live like this? it is only human nature to 
break out sometimes, and it is not wrong, Milly, 
dear, it is only fun. If I were to tell my lord that 
I meant to do this or that and defied him to his 
face, it would be far worse; he has brought it upon 
himself. I must have a fling now and then, and 
if he chooses to hold me up because I am Azs son, 
how can I help it?) You know all this; do not 
you be too hard on me and call me names. 

‘“*You called me names, too,’ I said. He 
laughed, and with that left me happy, but with a 
misgiving at my heart. I could not help seeing 
that his strongest feeling had been a wish to ex- 
cuse himself to me, and that he was still opposed 
to the idea that there was anything wrong in his 
conduct. 

“«*Where will it all end ? I sighed, as I watched 
him disappearing in the gathering gloom. You 
must forgive me, children, for dwelling so long on 
all this; it is as fresh in my memory as if it had 
happened yesterday, and when I begin to recall 
those old days, I forget that I may weary my lis- 
teners. 

But I will hurry my story to a close. ‘Where 
will it all end?’ I had said. Ah, me! I little 
knew how soon, or in what a terrible manner, or 
how the ending would call up the vision of poor 











the fearful shape that the evil would take. 
Concluded next week. 
——— +e, --———_ 
For the Companion. 


PURE AFFECTION, 
For hearts in union there’s a joy 
Secure from taint of sin’s alloy; 
A peace that cometh from above 
And sings the song of faultless love. 
The wildest gale of human woes 
To harm this rapture vainly blows! 
°Tis from the Source of Living Truth, 
And freely gives immortal Youth. 
ADDISON F. BROWNE. 
————_~Or— 


For the Companion. 


WITHOUT HANDS OR FEET. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


“Ah, Stacy! what are you down there for 
cried Tom Bowles, swinging on the rings in the 
academy gymnasium. 

Stacy did not answer; he did not stir. He had 
been performing some rapid feats on the parallel 
bars, and had somehow missed his hold, falling 
upon his back with a jar which shook the build- 
ing. 

“He is hurt!” exclaimed Tom, dropping from 
the rings and springing to the assistance of his 
classmate. 

“He is killed!” said Warren Hobart, as the two 
attempted to take Stacy up. “Help! Call the 
doctor, some one!” 

The terrible report went forth that Stacy Wil- 
mot, one of the most promising youths in the acad- 
emy,—a fine scholar and a favorite with both pu- 
pils and teachers,—had met with a fatal accident ; 
and immediately the gymnasium became the cen- 
tre of swiftly spreading alarm and 
tion. 


>» 


consterna- 


How different the scene you might have wit- 
nessed that very afternoon at the home of Stacy's 
parents in a neighboring town' It was lovely 
June weather, Stacy’s younger brother James was 
bringing the cows trom the pasture, shouting and 
singing with boyish exuberance of spirits. His 
father, just returned from a drive tothe village, 
was stepping from his buggy at the barn. His sis- 
ter Julia was setting the supper-table. The moth- 
er, anxious to hear from her absent boy (for this 
was the day when his regular letter was expected), 
hastened to the door and called,— 

“Have you anything from Stacy ?” 

“Yes; his letter, as usual,” Mr. Wilmot replied. 
“Can’t you wait till 1 bring it in ?” 

“No!” said she, fondly. ‘I can’t!” 

“Woman all over!” laughed the father, going 
to meet her and giving her the letter, which, as it 
appeared, he had already opened and read. 

Now the mother devoured it with eager eyes; 
and afterwards, at the supper-table, it must be 
read aloud by Julia. They heard from Stacy 
every week; and yet each letter he wrote was just 
as fresh and interesting to the folks at home. 
James was bright, and Julia was affectionate and 
faithful; still the hopes of the parents centred 
chiefly in the strong, self-reliant oldest son. 

They were talking of his prospects and of the 
pleasant, witty way he had of writing about the 
most common things, when a small boy came to 
the door with a brown envelope in his fingers. 

A letter? No, a telegraphic despatch. A rather 
startling circumstance in a quiet farmer’s family, 
like Mr. Wilmot’s; he opened it with hurried fin- 
gers, while Mrs. Wilmot and the children waited 
anxiously to learn what matter of urgent impor- 
tance was contained in the message. 

From Stacy ? No, but—— 

Suddenly, without a note of warning, into that 
happy and peaceful household a thunderbolt had 
fallen. The son, whose letter had just been read, 
whose future they were a moment before so cheer- 
fully discussing, had met with ‘‘an accident.” He 
was “‘still alive,” the despatch said, but even those 
words added terror to the brief announcement. 

No need to describe the effect upon those tender, 
affectionate hearts. Appalling as the message was, 
it did not deprive them of atl hope; and they had 
no time to sit down and mourn. The parents must 
instantly set out and go to their dear son. 

They found him “still alive,” although the 
doctors could give but little hope of his recovery, 
the injury he had received being quite beyond the 
reach of surgery. A concussion of the spine had 
caused a complete paralysis of his body below the 
neck; and although he recognized his parents 
and could speak to them, he could not move a 
limb, nor even feel the convulsive pressure of his 
mother’s hands upon his own. 

Contrary to the expectations of the doctors and 
the hopes of his friends, he survived the crisis of 
the next three days; and it was soon after thought 
sare to remove him to his home. Ona beautiful 
day in June he was carried back on a mattress, a 
helpless invalid, paralyzed in body, in limb, to the 
house he had left but a little while before full of 
hope and ambition. 

His life was still fur some time despaired of; he 
had no appetite, he became distressingly emaciat- 
ed, and it seemed as if the failing breath must 
soon altogether cease. But the most careful and 
affectionate nursing kept him along; and at the 
end of about seven months, to the surprise of 
everybody, of the doctors especially, who had pre- 
dicted that he could not possibly live beyond that 
time, his condition began gradually to improve. 


not long before he was lifted into a carriage and 
| given a longer ride. 

His appetite was now good, and he kept upa 
| wonderfully cheerful courage for a person in his 
condition. His mind was clear; he had all along 
enjoyed being read to, and he was now able to 
read himself. A book-rest was fastened to his 
| chair, the page was adjusted to his position and 
turned for him by the hand of an attendant. This 
was sometimes his mother or sister, but oftener 
his nurse, Adam, a strong young man, employed 
| to feed and dress and take care of him, and be his 
hands and feet, as far as one person can be hands 
| and feet to another 

But even with his friends and books and rides 
and Adam’‘s hands and feet to serve him, it was a 
terribly monotonous life for him, who had until so 
lately been one of the most active lads in the neigh- 
borhood. He pined for occupation; and yet what 
occupation could he have, with no feeling in all 
his frame, and no power to move a muscle below 
his neck ? 

His case excited a great deal of interest and 
sympathy, and many were the friends who came 
\to see him and bring books and flowers, or 
whatever else they could think of, to relieve his 
loneliness and keep up his spirits. 

The coming of a certain visitor one day proved 
an event in the boy’s life. 

This was an active man of business from town, 
whom we will call Watson. A man of active 
benevolence also, he had taken a deep interest in 
Stacy from the time when he first ehanced to hear 
of his misfortune; he had more than once ridden 
over to see him, cheering him with magazines and 
illustrated papers, and more than all, with his 
own genial, sympathetic presence. 

On the occasion I have mentioned be came in as 
usual with a breezy air of busy life, advanced to 
the wheeled chair in which the youth was reclin- 
ing, and gave the limp hand a cordial pressure, 
which, alas, it could not return nor feel. 

“How are you to-day, Stacy? Still better, I 
see. You are getting a good color now,” he said, 
drawing up a chair, ‘“‘your rides are doing you 
good.” 

“Yes,” replied Stacy, with a grateful smile, and 
a thrill of emotion in his tones, at sight of his good 
friend. ‘‘I enjoy them; and I am pretty well now 
for a fellow who has no use for himself—whe has, 
as you may say, neither hands nor feet.” 

‘Hands and feet are sometimes very conven- 
ient,” said the visitor. ‘But we can better do 
without them than without some other things <A 
man’s head, after all, is worth more. With that, 
and not much else, some have been able to enjoy 
life and even to accomplish something.“ 

“T don’t see how that can be!” exclaimed Stacy, 
turning his face to see what Mr. Watson was tak- 
ing from a large, square, flat, brown-paper wrap- 
per. 

“IT have brought a picture which I think will in- 
terest you. What do you think of it?’ And the 
visitor placed the light frame on the book-rest, at 
a suitable distance from the young man’s eyes. 

“A Rat-CaTCHER WITH HIS DoGs,” said Stacy, 
reading the title under it. ‘‘Why, that’s capital! 
How good the man’s face is; and how full of ex- 
pression the dogs’ are' John Carter?” he contin- 
ued, reading the artist’s name. ‘Who is he ?” 

“T will tell you something about him and his 
picture which will interest you,” replied Mr. Wat- 
son. ‘‘He was the son of a common English la- 
borer, with very little education, and no ambition 
for anything beyond an easy time and little work 
—with no knowledge whatever of drawing, of art 
or pictures—until he was past your age. Then he 
set to work and made that and other pictures 
without, as you say, hands or feet.” 

“How could that be?” said the wondering 
Stacy. 

“He was a wild and reckless youth, up to the 
age of twenty-one. Then he went one night with 
his companions to steal some young rooks. While 
getting them, he broke a limb of a tree, and fell 
forty feet to the ground.” 

Stacy turned his eyes with a look of sad intelli- 
gence upon his visitor, 

“You mean”. he said, in a stifled voice, and 
paused. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Watson; ‘he was taken up by 
his companions, very much as you were by yours 
atthe gymnasium. They carried him home, and 
the doctor was called to him. It was found that 
he had sustained an injury in the spine, and that 
his entire body was paralyzed.” 

Stacy remained for some time very thoughtful ; 
Mr. Watson watching anxiously to see the effect 
upon his mind of John Carter’s story. 

“IT don’t see how he could ever do that!” said 
the youth at length, studying the picture. 

“He did it with his mouth.” 

‘With his mouth! Oh, that isn’t psssible!” 

‘‘With his mouth,” Mr. Watson repeated, cheer- 
fully. ‘He happened to hear of a girl who, having 
lost the use of her hands, had amused herself with 
drawing by means of her mouth; and that led him 
to make a similar attempt. This was about a year 
after his accident. He began by copying flowers 
and butterflies, in water colors; persisting, in the 
face of all obstacles and discouragements, until he 
had not only learned to draw, but had developed 
a very effective style of his own. He would make 
an outline sketch of an object with a pencil, then 
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with a camel’s-hair brush, in India ink, work up 
the drawing like a line engraving.” 

“This is an engraving, isn’t it?” Stacy asked. 

“No, it is a photograph trom the original draw- 
ing. So you see a precise copy of the lines made 
by John Carter with a brush held in his mouth.” 

“It seems incredible! 
wonderful genius.” 

‘‘Whatever genius he had, he was wholly una. 
ware of it,’ said Mr. Watson, “until he began to 
develop it after his accident. Somebody has said 
that genius is nothing but industry and persever- 
ance; and Carter’s case certainly tends to prove 
t. From a wild young fellow he became an ear- 
nest and devoted student of an art of which he 
would probably never have known anything, but 
for his fall from the rookery. He became cele- 
brated, and his pictures brought good prices. One 
was purchased for the Queen, who has it still.” 

“I know what you think,” replied Stacy. “You 
think I can do something of the sort.” 

“Think !” echoed his visitor. ‘‘I know you can! 
You have a good eye for form and color; sym- 
pathy, intelligence, and a love of the beautiful. 
More than that, you have a will. I don’t say you 
can do just what John Carter did; but that you 
can do something excellent in your own way, I 
have no doubt whatever.” 

Poor Stacy, studying the exquisite work in Car- 
ter’s picture, gave a groan of despair. 

“Of course it looks like a mountain to you now,” 
said Mr. Watson. “But remember that every 
great task is accomplished by taking only one 
step atatime. I am going to leave the picture 
with you; and whenever you are inclined to fee} 
discouraged, I want you to look at it, and remem- 
ber what was achieved by John Carter.” 

The immediate effect of this visit, and of the 
story of the picture, was hardly what Mr. Watson 
could have anticipated. Stacy passed a terribl 
night; and in the morning he had not yet recovered 
from his grief and despair. When asked by his 
mother why he should feel so, after Mr Watson 
had shown him so much kindness, he replied,— 


He must have possessed 


“Don’t you see what his bringing me that pict- 
ure means? He is convinced that I shall never 
recover the use of my limbs, or he would not have 
suggested such a thing as learning to draw with 
my mouth. What do you think? Am I never to 
stand on these poor useless feet or move my hands 
again ?”’ 

He was convulsed with agony ; and his mother’s 
heart was too full for her to answer at once his 
piteous appeal. As soon as she could control her- 
self she said,— 

“Of course, my poor boy, we still hope that you 
will not always be the helpless invalid you are 
now. But you have longed for some occupation ; 
and Mr. Watson thinks you had better have some 
such thing to exercise your mind and call out your 
faculties, whether you remain here for a short or 
a long time.” 

“He is right,” said Stacy, presently regaining 
his self-possession. ‘I haven't the least idea I can 
accomplish anything; but at least I can try, and 
when Lam thinking of my work, I shall not be 
dwelling on my misfortune.” 

He began that day to practise using a pencil! 
with his lips and teeth. How discouraging his 
first attempt must have been, may be seen by any- 
body who will take the trouble to write, or try to 
write, the simplest word in that way. You will 
declare that it is impossible; that Stacy Wilmot 
could never learn to do it, and that the story of 
John Carter is a myth. 

Yet Stacy, by repeated trials, made progress ; 
very slow, to be sure, but steady and certain. A 
drawing-board was fitted to his chair in such a 
way that it could be made fast at the right slope, 
about eight inches from his face. On this he prac- 
tised, returning again and again to the task he as 
often abandoned in despair, until he had got to 
make rude sketches and to write legibly. 

Then a young lady, whom Mr, Watson had in- 
terested in his case, volunteered to give him occa- 
sional lessons in water-colors. He began by imi 
tating flat copies of the simplest flowers; but im- 
proved so fast under her instruction, that it was 
not many weeks before he was able to work direct- 
ly from the natural objects placed before him, 

To see him thus employed was as interesting as 
it was touching. Of course somebody had to mix 
his paints for him, dip his brush and place the 
handle in his mouth. Adam soon learned to do 
this very well; he would then stand by and watch 
the careful movements of the patient head and 
mouth until the brush was to be filled again, or 
washed, and another color applied. 

“How are you getting on?” Mr. Watson asked 
him, entering his room on one of his cheering vis- 
ts. 

“I hardly know,” replied Stacy, who was rest- 
ing in his chair in a rather disconsolate mood. 
‘The more I learn, the more I find there’s for me 
to learn, and the more dissatisfied I become with 
everything I have attempted.” 

“That's the best sign in the world!” the visitor 
exclaimed. “It is only plodding mediocrity that 
is ever satisfied with its first efforts. It is the ar- 
tist in you that sees your short-comings, and will 
find a way to remedy them in time. Let me see 
some of your last work.” 

‘‘Adam, hand those daubs there in the bureau,” 
said Stacy. 

He watched the visitor’s face as he examined 
them, and saw with surprise that it lighted up with 
pleasure, and that the kindly eyes grew bright 
with joyful tears. 
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“Stacy !’? Mr. Watson exclaimed, with an ardor | ing, he did not know of his loss,and when told of it 
that could not have been feigned, ‘‘these things as- | could hardly be convinced of the facts. Indeed, I have 
tonish me. That wild rose—why, it is just won- seen many good people who have smiled incredulously 

o at the story. What do you think of it?’ 


derful!” 

“Oh! do you think so?” said Stacy, quite over- 
come by this generous praise. “It is such a poor 
little thing! I get awfully sick of it.” 


’ 


“It is not a perfect drawing, by any means,” | host. 


Mr. Watson replied. “But considering the diffi- 


culties you have labored under, and the short time | is that my brother and I passed on to the boat together. 
you have been at work, I assure you it is truly | 1» the crush,I was crowded up against him and in 
: some inexplicable way the chain was wound so firmly 
about the coat-button as to pull the watch from the 
pocket. 





wonderful.” | 
«You encourage me ever so much!” said Stacy, | 
crying like a child with renewed hope and joy. | 
“You must let me take these with me, and keep | 
them a few days,” remarked the visitor in part- 
ing; a proposal to which the artist, after some 
modest hesitation, agreed. } 
He heard no more from Mr. Watson or his 
drawings for two or three weeks. Then they came 


> 


in his life. 
Mr. Watson had exhibited the drawings at the 
county fair, accompanied by a brief account of the 


a prize. 

It was a small amount, to be sure, and Stacy 
cared little for it, as merely so much money. But 
as a recognition of his patient and persistent ef- 
forts, and as a token of what he might yet do to- 
wards perfecting himself in his chosen pursuit, and 
perhaps earning a livelihood, it was very precious. 

If Iam obliged to leave his story incomplete, it 
is because it is no fiction, and I dare not invent for 
Stacy Wilmot a future which I yet feel sure he 
will nobly work out for himself. 

He had practised with his brush and pencil on- 
ly about a year when, learning that some of his 
sketches had been shown to an experienced dealer 
in pictures, I went to him one day and asked his 
candid opinion of them. 

“They are full of promise,” he replied. 
young man will certainly succeed.” 

Soon after this I sent Stacy a small volume of 
verses, and received from him a letter of acknowl- 
edgment, so neatly and plainly written that no one 
who did not know the circumstances of his case 
would have suspected that it was done with a pen- 
cil held in the mouth. 

He was at the same time at work upon some 
holiday cards for a dealer in Boston. He painted 
eight. They sold readily at a dollar apiece, and 
many more would have been disposed of in like 
manner if they could have been obtained. 

This was only last Christmas. Stacy is now 
only twenty years old; young indeed for an exam- 
ple of what may be accomplished without hands 
or feet. 


“That 


—__-__+or——. —— 
For the Companion, 


AFTER THE NIGHT-STORM AT SEA. 


You see the masts against the sea, 
ilad little one; 
You see the merry gulls, so white, 
Fly here and there in rose-red light, 
And clap your hands—swee t hands that show 
So many dimples ina row! 


You heard the Wind last night (did 1?) 
Sing “Rock-a-bye 

The kind old W ind, that’s known so long 

This pretty, sleepy, nursery song ;— 

You heard it singing, and let fa i 

Your gold head into dreams—that’s all! 








But the same Wind that sang = you, 

s doves might coc 
Through your warm window, trom the tree, 
Flew wild and wailing out to se 
Down the great dark ‘it rushed _ 
And sang, T ween, another song. 





And those same children sede — heard 
cach low, light we 
Of its weird voice in nights pone by, 
It lifted, with a de solate ery, 
Mayhap of sorrow, and let fall 
Their dark heads down the deep—that’s all! 
Queenstown, Ireland, Mrs. S. M. B. PIATT. 
—_ — +o —_--—— 
HOW DID IT HAPPEN? 

If truth were not stranger than fiction, the following 
incident might seem the most improbable of all im- 
probabilities. Yet it is true, every word of it, and the 
“eye-witness” referred to is the father of the gentle- 
man who sends us the singular narrative. 

“One Saturday night in 1872, I was on a ferry-boat 
crossing from Brooklyn to New York. 

“The boat was crowded, and as soon as it was in the 
dock there was the usual struggle to see who could get 
off first. As I was hurried on by those behind me, I 
saw, twisted about the coat-tail button of a man in front 
of me,a gold watch-chain and dangling at the end of 
it a handsome gold watch. 

“Before I had time to cail the man’s attention to it, 
the crowd separated us and I lost sight of him. 

“But the incident made a strong impression on me, 
and I wondered and puzzled as to how that watch got 
on that button. Several years after, business called me 
again to New York, where I met Mr. 8 , who took 
me home with him to dinner, and introduced me to his 
brother. 

‘After the meal was over, the conversation turned 
upon the curious tricks which a noted psychologist 
was performing in the city. Immediately the incident 
of the watch occurred to me and I was about to men- 
tion it, when my host said,— 

“*That reminds me of a remarkable thing which 
once happened to me, and which I have never been 









able to explain. I was coming over from Brooklyn 
one night, in the winter of ’72, and my brother George 
here was on the same boat with me, though I didn’t 
know it. There was a great crowd and much pushing 
in getting off the boat. 

*«**When I reached home, and was about to throw off 
my coat, my wife exclaimed, ““‘Why, what is that on 
your coat-tail?”’ I took off the coat, and there, twisted 
around one of the buttons, was a watch-chain with a 
gold watch at the end of it. You can imagine our sur- 
plise when we recognized the watch as my brother 


time!’ and then I related to my astonished hearers 
what I had seen and wondered at so many years. 


“«Think of it!’ I answered, ‘why, I saw it at the 


“He shook his head. ‘Who knows? My own theory 


“It has been a mystery to me also ever since.” 





ee 


For the Companion. 


ROLLO. 








I suppose now that the reader—certainly Northern 


were doing. 


brother and I had set off to attend a meeting which 
the colored people were holding in the vicinity. We 
were walking and had proceeded about half a mile, | 
when Harris espied a pretty good-sized “rattler” asleep | 
in an “‘old field” beside the road. 
us, is a run-out, abandoned tobacco-field. 
We had no particular reason for naming him Rollo ; | only too many such in our county. 
back with a piece of news which astonished him I think it may have been something in his rolling, rol- 
more than anything that hed ever before happened licking motions which suggested the name to my little 
sister Izah, who first called him that while watching | on one of these warm sand-beds. 
him from the dining-room window one morning. After 
this he was alw 


quite bare of even grass and weeds, or at least show 
scattered patches of bare sand. 


ys “‘Rello” with everybody at our | my brother exclaimed. 
house, and became in time almost a pet, for we used 
manner in which they were made; they had at- | to feed him in one way and another nearly every day. 
tracted a great deal of attention and been awarded | He came to know his name when called; at least we all 
| thought so. 


agility. He would climb to the tip-tops of our tallest | went about the house mechanically, she heard a knock 

shade-trees, and run on the top rail of the fences as | at her front door. 

fast as a man could run in the road beside the fence. | 
He was always very curious about the hum of our | holding her lost money. 


When she opened the door, she saw a bright boy 
He said he bad found it in 


sewing-machine. As mother aud I would sit sewing | the street the evening before, and having seen the re- 
in the morning with the windows of the sewing-room | port of her loss in the morning newspaper, had come 
open on the veranda, we more than a dozen different | to return the money, which he would have done sooner 
“*But what is your explanation of it?’ 1 asked my | times saw Rollo’s head pop up over the window-seat— had he known to whom it belonged. 


to see what was going on. 


Mrs. Volz was so overcome with joy that she threw 


At first | was afraid he took it for a rattlesnake; but | her arms around the lad’s neck, embraced him convul- 


I once saw Rollo kill a rattlesnake, and the way he | 


did it was so peculiar that I fancy the reader will like 
But in what way, I have never been able to | to know. 
satisfy myself. It will always remain a mystery to me.’ 


It was one Sunday afternoon; and my 


An old field, with 
We have | 


The reptile lay asleep 


“Now, if only Rollo were here, we should see fun!” 


“Sis,” he continued, “just you stand here and keep 


I now think it was the merest curiosity to see what we | Sively, and exclaimed, ‘God bless you, my boy!”” She 
| paid a reward and dismissed him with her blessing. 


——————_+@r 


For the Companion. 


FOUR FAMOUS SCENES IN THE HOUSE 


OF COMMONS. 
Scene I.—Earl of Beaconsfield, 
On the 12th of August, 1876, the British House of 


Commons was not a very lively place to look upon, It 
was the last working day of a session that had been 
These are often | prolonged and exhaustive. The Eastern Question was 
passing through its acutest phase. 


The civilized world had been shocked by the atroci- 


ties in Bulgaria. Mr. Gladstone, awakening from his 


temporary lethargy, had lifted his voice in burning de- 


nunciation in the House of Commons, and was present- 


ly to carry the fiery cross through towns and coun- 
your eye on the old chap. I won’t be gone long,” and | ties. 


away he ran back to the house. For he knew several | 
places where Rollo was likely to be found bying asleep | 
at that time of day. : 


Mr. Disraeli, tempted by the felicity of the phrase, 


in a fatal moment sneered at the report of the out- 
rages as ‘‘coffee-house babble,” and had with great 


difficulty, always pushed onward by facts, been obliged 





ROLLO. 


readers—will think we must be very queer people, 
when Tsay that Rollo was a large black snake nearly 
six feet in length. 

But in Virginia we back country folks, living on the 
large farms,—which were the old plantations,—are far 
from dreading the presence of black snakes about our 
homes. On the contrary, we rarely kill them, and 
seek in various ways to encourage them to stay about. 
Why? do you ask? Fora very good reason: Where 
a black snake lives a rattlesnake or a copperhead will 
never come if he knows it; and if he does come, the 
black fellow makes short wock of him. The most 
deadly race hatred seems to exist between these snakes, 
the black snake commonly attacking a “rattler” at 
sight with the greatest spirit and fury. 

Furthermore, the black snake is not a bad neighbor. 
There is little danger of his doing even small children 
any harm. He catches vermin and too numerous chip- 
munks like a cat. Sometimes, it is true, he takes in 
a few small chickens, but that can generally be pro- 
vided against; and where one becomes domesticated— 
80 to speak—about a place, he seems to recognize the 
propriety of good behavior. This may be more than 
a naturalist would care to vouch for. But in Rollo’s 
case, it always seemed from his actions that he knew 
we were his friends, and that he had made up his mind 
(if a snake has one) not to do us any harm. 

My older brother, Harris, often caught him with his 
bare hands, generally seizing him round the neck pret- 
ty well up toward his head. There would be a little 
scuffle at first, and Rollo would throw himself in coils 
round my brother’s arm clean to his shoulder, but on 
being patted softly would immediately get quiet. When 
let go he would glide away without seeming to have 
taken it at all amiss. 

It was Harris, indeed, who first brought Rollo home. 
My brother was then a cadet at the Naval School, but 
had come home on a vacation, bringing with hima 
young classmate, now Ensign Robinson. They had 
grand times gunning and fishing and from one of their 
excursions they brought home Rollo. They had a horse 
and buggy that day; and I remember that Mr. Robin- 
son came driving the horse, while Harris held that 
great snake by the neck. 

He had caught him in a little cherry tree and brought 
him home because he was so handsome; he hoped, too, 
that the creature would stay about the premises. This 

yas far from being the first black snake which Harris 
had brought home, but he had never caught one so 


The rattlesnake was sound asleep, and I took very 
good care not to waken it; though with a good long 
stick I would have ventured to kill it alone, if neces- 
sary. It is silly for girls to make such an outcry at 
sight of a snake as many do, particularly in a country 
where a life may depend on their showing a little nerve 
and common-sense. 

Harris was gone for as much as half an hour. At 
last I saw him coming—running; and he had Rollo by 
the neck, coiling, twisting and turning round his arm. 
The rattlesnake had not once stirred while he was 
gone; and my brother now moved cautiously up 
towards it, holding Rollo’s head down near the ground. 
It was a moment or two before he saw the rattlesnake ; 
then his bright eyes fixing on it, he suddenly stopped 
squirming, gazed intently for a few seconds, then 
slowly began to uncoil off my brother’s arm. 

Harris now let go his neck, when he glided straight 
towards his instantly recognized enemy. But now the 
rattlesnake—as if warned by some secret sense—sud- 
denly raised its head and rattled sharply. 


his tail and quick as a flash, took a turn with it round 
the tail of the rattlesnake. They seemed then both to 
rear up and confront each other, the rattlesnake strik 
ing rapidly and Rollo dodging him. For several sec- 
onds they tumbled about, too rapidly for me to follow 
their motions with certainty; but a moment after, I 
saw that Rollo had taken a second turn, this time with 
his neck, round the neck of the rattlesnake, when as 
he straightened himself with a quick, muscular move- 
ment, we both heard a du/l snap ! 

“Bravo! my brother exclaimed; and I then per- 
ceived that Rollo had pulled the rattlesnake in two! 


like an old tow-string. 

The battle was finished as suddenly as it commenced ; 
and Rollo glided unconcernedly off across the old field. 
Harris did not try to catch him, fearing he might have 
been bitten. But we saw him chasing squirrels next 
day as lively as ever. 

Rollo lived about our premises for nearly two years, 
and was finally shot—as we suppose—by a party of 
young sportsmen who had called at our house for wa- 
ter only a few minutes before. Very likely these young 
gentlemen thought they were doing us a service. 

D.C. L. 


i — 


HoneEst.—Catherine Volz, an old woman living in 





beautiful before. 
It may seem odd taste to speak of a snake as beauti- 
ful. But Rollo was coal black, and fairly shone all 








George’s! When he came in, a little later, that even- 





over; and he was the very perfection of litheness and 





St. Louis, lost one thousand one hundred dollars while 
| out in the streets. It was her all, the earnings of thir- 
ty years’ sewing for tailors at low wages. She passed 
the night in grieving bitterly, and the next day, as she 


Rollo glided round it, then turning short, flung out | 


actually jerked its head off. Its neck had broken | 


to retreat from that position and to face the reality. 

The Liberal opposition in the House of Commons, 
recovering from the depression that weighed them 
down in 74, had been active and persistent. The Irish 
members had been increasingly aggressive. There was 
war abroad and turmoil at home. For ministers the 
only bright gleam on the horizon was the fact that the 
session was at last over, and that for five months they 
would have peace from Parliamentary interpellation. 

On this particular night the House was nearly empty 
and altogether dull. The Appropriation Bill had 
reached its third stage. This dealt with there remained 
only the ceremony of prorogation. Under ordinary 
circumstances the House would have been emptier still, 
but the Liberals had made up their minds for a final 
fling, and stopping short of challenging the government 
to a division, they put up Mr. Evelyn Ashley to move 
an amendment calling attention to ministerial laches 
in respect to the outrages in Bulgaria. The premier 
sat through the debate with folded arms, knees crossed 
and head bent down, presenting an aspect of one whose 
thoughts were far away, and for whom the ceaseless 
flow of talk from the benches opposite had not the 
slightest interest. Mr. Forster brought his heavy ar- 
tillery to bear upon the government, and was answered 
with painstaking verbosity by Mr. Bourke, under sec- 
retary of State for foreign affairs. 

Others took part in the debate; and towards nine 
o’clock Sir William Harcourt rose, and after his man- 
ner addressed the house at considerable length. 

It is possible that till now the premier did not intend 
to reply. The speeches were what Mr. Carlyle called 
“thrice-boiled colewort.”” They had been served up 
over and over again through the long session, and there 
was nothing new or useful to be said. But it would 
not do for the session to close with the Opposition hav- 
ing the last word, and when Sir William Harcourt 
resumed his seat Mr. Disraeli rose and appeared at 
the table. 

He spoke for half an hour, but the speech, though an 
ever memorable one, did not approach the level of his 
ordinary successes. The talk from the other side had 
dealt closely with facts and figures, and these had 
through a long and brilliant career always been Mr. 
Disraeli’s chiefest difficulties. But the charges formu- 
lated were very serious; were calculated to impress 
| the public, and must be met. So with dull manner 
|and level voice the premier went through or round 
the points raised, and attempted to vindicate his gov- 
| ernment. 

Here and there the speech was lightened by playful 
attacks on Sir William Harcourt, ‘‘who,” he observed 
with great gravity, “will be in the future one of our 
greatest statesmen.” 

Speaking on questions of foreign policy, Mr. Dis- 
raeli always finished up with a tag, some bristling 
words calculated to call forth a cheer from good Con- 
servatives, 


“Our duty is at this critical moment,’ he 
said, raising his voice and puffing out his cheeks, and 
beating the air with his hands, “to maintain the Em- 
pire of England, nor will we ever agree to any step 
that may obtain for « moment comparative and false 
prosperity that hazards the existence of the Empire.” 

These—though at the time not half-a-dozen of the 
men who heard them were aware of the fact—were the 
last words spoken in the House of Commons by Ben- 
| jamin Disraeli. The speech itself was so evidently un- 
| premeditated, that there could scarcely be any design 
| in the choice of the concluding sentence. Yet it is a 
| remarkable coincidence that the very last word uttered 
by the great minister at the t 
many triumphs, was “empire, 


able, where he had had so 
* and of all words in the 
English language that was the one held in his highest 
| favor. 
| For the maintenance and extension of the British 
| Empire he had, since he reached power, worked and 
| planned and risked and plotted. He had made his 
| queen an empress, and knowing he would never more 
| lift his voice in the House of Commons, he sat down 
| with the word empire on his lips. 
It was nearly eleven o’clock when Mr. Disraeli re- 
| sumed his seat, late for the last working-day of the 
| session. The Appropriation Bill passed its ultimate 
| stage and members flocked out. ‘There remained only 
| some formal business to be accomplished, and the ses- 
sion to be over, save for the empty ceremony of pro- 
rogation. Amidst the buzz of conversation, Mr. Dis- 
raeli rose and strolled down the House. 

His usual custom was that of all ministers, to avail 
himeelf of the private key which gave him ingress and 


premier walked down the floor of the House between 
the two camps, and turning before he reached the bar, 
made a low obeisance to the Speaker. He stood a mo- 
ment and gazed round the House. What thoughts 





must have crowded upon his mind, already occupied 
| with the momentous secret that on the following morn- 
| ing was to break upon an astonished world! 


egress at the door behind the speaker’s chair. Now the ~ 
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Forty years age he had tirst entered the House, 
and presently made that famous speech in which 
he foretold the coming of the time when the jeer- 
ing throng “should hear him.” Many with whom 
he lived and fought had long ago vanished. 


Cobden, all were gone. Gladstone, with whom 
the later and more successful portion of his life 
had been a pro- 
tracted duel, was 
not present now to 
see him leave. 
The House was 
emptying fast. The 
speaker and the 
clerks at the table 
were busied about 
small bills, anx- 
ious only to get 
done and go home. 
Mr. Disraeli turned 
round, walked 
out, and no one 
looking on knew 
that one of the 
most momentous 
episodes in the an- 
nals of Parliament 
was complete, and 
that one of the two 
most familiar fig- 
ures in the House 


had gone forth 
never to return. 
Benjamin Dis- 


raeli blossomed in- 
to the Earl of Bea- 
consfield amid sur- 
roundings worthy 
of the occasion. 
He was, of course, 
forthwith gazetted 
Earl, and took his 
title and his sta- 
tion. But he did 
not appear in pub- 
lic till the opening 
of Parliament in February of the following vear. 
The Queen, delighting to honor her favorite min- | 
ister, announced her intention of opening Parlia- 
ment in person. 

At two o'clock the ceremony was to take place, | 
but an hour earlier a brilliant assembly was gath- | 
ered in the solemn light that falls through windows 
richly dight upon the floor of the House of Lords. | 
On oceasions when the Queen opens Parliament in 
person, noble lords chivalrously cede their places 
to their wives and daughters. Save the front 
row of benches on cither hand, the floor of the 
House was covered with ladies ; and they filled the 
galleries running round the walls of the Chamber 
like a garland of flowers. ‘The bishops, who usu- 
ally sit in all the glories of lawn to the right of the 
woolsack, had abandoned their position in favor 
of the foreign ministers, who with their orders and 
sashes formed a glittering mass of color. First to 
come were the members of the Chinese legation, 
looking as if they had stept off the panel of a tea- 
chest. 

In the front row of European diplomatists the 
tall form of Count Miinster towered head and 
shoulder above his fellows, among whom were the 
representatives of Russia, Italy and Spain. The 
Japanese and the Persian ministers occupied seats 
onthe second row. Mr. Pierrepoint, the American 
minister, sat conspicuous, by the absolute plain- 
ness of his dress. In a crowded assembly of diplo- 
matists, he was the only man who did not wear 
uniform or display jewelled orders. 

Just before two o’clock the Lord Chancellor, 
preceded by the mace, entered and took his seat 


Peel, | 
Hume, O’Connell, Palmerston, Russell, Brougham, | 








on the woolsack. After sitting for a quarter of an 
hour, a messenger conveyed a signal to his lord- 
ship, who immediately rose and left the House. 

A whisper arose that the Queen was coming, 
but it was not the rose, though something that 
lived very near it. All eyes turned toward the 
door and beheld the Prince of Wales appear, lead- 
ing the princess. With a rustling sound the ladies, 


who had hitherto sat with opera-cloaks covering | 


their sheulders, with one accord threw them off 
and rose to their teet, diamonds and rubies flash- 
ing as if the mines of Golconda had been suddenly 
uncovered. 

The Prince wore the ugly red robes of a peer of 
the British Parliament, and seated himself on the 
chair to the right of the throne, the Princess seat- 
ing herself as well as was possible on the uncom- 
fortably high woolsack, with her face toward the 
throne and her back to the throng. Hardly had 
the noble lords and ladies reseated themselves af- 
ter receiving the heir-apparent and the princess, 
when a sound of far-off trumpets announced the 
arrival of the Queen. 

First came the pursuivant and the heralds, clad 
in gorgeous cloth of gold. Immediately after strode 
a personage in a red cloak tipped with ermine, 
bearing aloft a jewelled scabbard. There was a 
fixed solemnity on the face and an expression of 
impenetrable depth that seemed familiar. Looking 
again, there was no mistaking the identity. This 
was Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsfield. With eyes 
bent on the ground, well-measured step and sword 
rigidly upheld, the newest recruit to the House of 
Lords solemnly walked forward and took up his 
position on the left of the throne. 

Then came the Queen, followed by the Marquis 
ef Winchester bearing the Cap of Maintenanee, 


basis. 


while the Loyd Claneeliur tuvk up his position on 
the right hand of the Prince of Wales, ready when 
the time came to serve his sovereign by reading 
| her speech. 
At a signal from the Queen the lords and ladies, 
who had been dutifully standing, resumed their 
seats, and the messenger. was discharged to sum- 
mon the faithful Commons. A long and awkward 
pause followed, 
during which all 
eyes were cen- 
tered, not upon the 
Queen, but upon 
the figure on the 
left of the throne. 
Lord 
field 


deul 


Beacons- 
bore this or- 
he had 
many oth- 
Motionless he 
remained by the 
side of the Queen, 
unfalteringly bear- 
ing aloft the 
and with 
more expres- 
sion on his face 
than he had been 
accustomed to 
show in the House 
of Commons when 
Mr. Gladstone had 
been fervently de- 
nouncing his pol- 


as 
stood 
er. 


sword ; 
no 


ly confuting his 
arguments. The 
ceremony did not 
occupy many min- 
utes, and when it 


on a 
still 
sword 
marched out 
fore the Queen, 
doubtless grateful that it was over, and that Ben- 
jamin Disraeli had been properly introduced to his 
peers as the Earl of Beaconsfield. 

Henry W. Lucy. 


pivot, and 
holding the 
aloft, 


roe lew. 
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For the Companion. 


A MOTHER’S FACE, 


Oh, purer than the breath of sweetest flowers 
A mother’s love did once about us lie; 
And bending o’er us in our infant hours, 
Her holy face made all our blessed sky. 
Dear angel face! its light should e’er recall 
The errant thought and footstep gone astray. 
The love that made the first horizon all 
Of our own lives, *twere sweet to thus repay. 
GEORGE H, COOMER. 


——__<+@>—__——_ 


BISMARCR’S STATESMANSHIP. 

No one questions the veteran Prince Bismarck’s 
genius as a great statesman, or his eminence as a 
commanding figure in the political drama of the 
age. He has probably made a deeper impress 
upon the history of this century even than the first 
Napoleon. His mastery over events in Europe 
during the past twelve years has been well-nigh 
supreme. 

It was Bismarck who planned the series of brief, 
brilliant and victorious wars which brought about 
German unity, the revival of the German Empire, 
and the ascendancy of Prussia over the other Ger- 
man States. He thus carried the popularity and 
power of the royal house of Prussia to a height of 
which Frederic the Great never dared to dream. 
Since that great event Bismarck’s influence not 
only in Germany, but throughout Europe, has 
quite overshadowed that of every other statesman. 

How has he used the power thus centered in his 
hands? In one sense, he has used it to the politi- 
cal well-being of the German people. He has 
worked sturdily to set the new empire upon a firm 
He has made a nation so strong and solid 
that it can defy the hostility of any or of all of its 
rivals. 

But on the other hand, it must be confessed that 


| Bismarck has failed to use his enormous influence 
| for the best interests of the people whom he, under 


the emperor, has so vigorously ruled. 

Bismarck is an aristocrat and a thorough par- 
tisan of the divine right of kings. His tempera- 
ment is despotic, haughty and overbearing. He 
believes in strengthening the power of the crown; 
not in enlarging the liberties of the people. 

Through all this period, during which his will 
has been law in Germany, he not only has not 





enlarged the rights of the German mafses, but he 
has persistently opposed every effort to that end. 
He has borne himself, not as the minister of a con- 
stitutional king, and as the servant of a nation, 
but as the adviser of an absolute monarch. 

Prussia, the Kingdom which Bismarck has set 
over the rest of Germany, has what is called a 
“constitution.” ‘This constitution is supposed to 
give the people a controlling voice in the affairs of 
the nation. But Bismarck has again and again 
shown his contempt for it. If the people sent a 
Parliament to Berlin which opposed the chancel- 
lor’s projects, he caused it to be dissolved, and 
went on with his schemes on his own responsibili- 
ty 

But despite this. the popular power seems to 
have been growing, and has hecome formidable 
even to the haughty Bismarck himself. Parlia- 











icy, or convincing | 


was over Lord Bea- 
constield turned as | 


he- | 





ject his proposals; each body being more liberal 
than the one which preceded it. 

Thus thwarted by a force which he long de- 
spised and ignored, Bismarck is said to have now 
adopted a course of high-handed defiance of the 
popular will. 

There formerly existed in Prussia a body called 
the ‘State Council.” Its members were named by 
the king; and a very large power was intrusted to 
it. No measure could be introduced by any one 
in Parliament, unless that measure had already 
been approved by the State Council. The repre- 
sentatives of the people, in a word, had no right to 
propose bills which did not gain the assent of these 
appointees of the king. It is now reported that 
Bismarck purposes to revive this despotic body, 
and to endow it with its old powers; and thus to 
resist the popular leaders in Parliament. 

The Germans are the most patient and orderly, 
as well as the most intelligent, of continental 
races. But their patience is likely, soon or late, 





to find its limit. So arbitrary and reactionary a 
course as the revival of the State Council may 
goad them into a sterner resistance to the despotic 
old chancellor than he has ever before met. They | 
are not likely to be content with the diminution of | 
their already few and narrow liberties; and Bis- 
marek may find that he has gone too far in his de- 
fiance of the popular demand for a greater degree 
of self-government. 


—o+—___—— 
¥Yor the Companion, 


THE GREATEST OF LUXURIES. 
Said the great Dives (millionaire), 
“Good Fortune never flies me, 
One only luxury in the worid 
She churlishly denies me. 
I could indulge it if | would, 
hile still among the living, 
But if | did, *twould break my heart— 


The luxury of giving! 
“Alas! poor soul!” said Lazarus, 
With scorn in every feature, 
“I'd not exchange my lot for yours— 
You miserable creature!” 
CHARLES MACKAY. 
——_~+or 


PETER COOPER. 

Seventy years ago, in the city of New York, a 
poor boy was serving as an apprentice toa car- 
riage-maker. His compensation was twenty-five 
dollars a year and his board. Poverty had de- 
prived him of the advantages of an education, for 
he had gone to school but every other day during 
one year. 

He was a genius in handling tools, and became 
an expert in carving wood. By using his skill in 
leisure hours, he earned money to buy books and 
to pay for the services of a teacher in the evening. 

Then and there the studious apprentice deter- 
mined ‘to devofe himself to the accumulation of 
wealth, that he might found an institution where 
working boys and girls could obtain free instruc- 
tion. Forty-five years after its conception, that 
resolution gave the Cooper UNION to the city of 
New York. 

It is a unique charity. Its doors are open to 
every working boy and gir! willing to receive free 
instruction in the application of science and art 
to the useful purposes of life. An apprentice con- 
ceived the germ, a working man gave it a body, 
and a millionaire endowed it with life at the cost 
of nearly two millions of dollars. 

There is nothing like it in the Old or in the New 
World. Its conception, formation and endowment 
stamped Peter Cooper as the most practical, as | 
well as the most generous, of philanthropists: 

To contemplate the life of such a man is an 
inspiration. To know it is to acquire an educa- 
tion. To sympathize with it is to be elevated into 
that region of holy purpose where he who accu- 
mulates wealth is neither materialized by its pur- 
suit nor vulgarized by its possession. 

Peter Cooper began life with certain advantages. 
He was by nature industrious, persistent, honora- 
ble, and able to turn his hand to anything that 
could earn an honest penny, 

But not the least of his early advantages was 
his poverty. It taught him self-helpfulness, econ- 
omy and the art of attending to details. So thor- 
oughly did it educate him in these rudiments of 
success, that for thirty years he carried on a large 
business almost alone. 

He was his own bookkeeper, clerk and salesman. 
Up at the break of day, he lighted the factory | 
fires, worked till noon and then went among his | 
customers. His evenings—those hours which | 
make or ruin young men—he spent at home, post- 
ing his books, writing his letters and conversing | 

| 
| 
| 











with his wite and children. 

But his poverty did him a better service even 
than making him self-helpful and economical. It 
begat in him an intense sympathy with the poor, 
and especially with struggling to | 
support themselves. Unconsciously he became, | 
through his own hard fortune, a lover of his fel- | 
low-men before he knew the meaning of philan- | 
thropist. 

The first five hundred dollars he accumulated | 
he devoted to the bringing of sunshine into his fa- | 
ther’s house, darkened by the presence of debt. It | 
was the earnest of a life of charity and good-will, 
which was never so joyous as when it found op- 
portunities for expression. 

His own wants were few, for he lived in a home- 
ly, sturdy, frugal way, that he might execute the 
inspiration of his youth. 


poor boys 


But his charities were | 


many. For absorbing as was his life-purpose, it | 
never hindered him from sending “‘portions unto | 
them for whom nothing is prepared.” 
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Mr. Cooper was gifted with the genius of an in- 
ventor. But unlike most of that class, he possessed 
the shrewdness which looks at facts in a cold, dry 
light. ; 

When he had served his “time” in the carriage- 
shop, his employers had such confidence in his 
mechanical skill and good habits that they offered 
to set him up in business. 

It was a tempting offer to a poor young man, 
but the youth declined it. Borrowed capital, he 
saw, would mortgage his future. He turned his 
back on the temptation, and went to work at one 
dollar and fitty cents a day. 

In a short time events endorsed his far-sighted- 
ness. The war with Great Britain decreased the 
demand for carriages, and his former employers 
became bankrupts. The incident intensified young 
Cooper’s determination to put himself in no one’s 
power by running in debt. “I have made ita 
rule,” he said, when an old man, ‘to pay as I go.” 

Young men should ponder the life of this good, 
self-reliant, far-sighted man, whose career repre- 
sents the best tendencies of American life. He 
made a fortune, but not a coin fell into his till that 
did not ring out, “I am here because I was honest- 
ly earned.” He worked in the bracing atmospheie 
of a lofty moral purpose, far above that love of 
money which demoralizes its votaries. 

The sun accumulates vapor in the clouds that it 
may fall in refreshing showers upon the thirsty 
land. Peter Cooper worked forty years to accu- 
mulate a fortune that it might refresh and stimu- 
late youth thirsting for an industrial education. 

Hundreds of poor boys have become skilled ar- 
tisans, teachers in workshops and professors in 
schools, because a great inspiration so mastered 
an apprentice that he devoted his life to its realiza- 
tion. 

That life, at whose expiration New York stood 
with uncovered head, says to the young man gift- 
ed with a business brain: 

Make money, but make it under the consecration 
of a noble purpose. Devise liberal things and be 
your own executor. 
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AMERICAN FASHIONABLE LIFE, 

An Englishman who has been amusing his country- 
men with his observations of American morals and 
manners, declares that once, after returning from a 
drive with a fashionable married woman in New York, 
they met on the pavement a beautiful child and its 
nurse, 

“Oh, the little darling!” cried the lady, effusively. 
“What lovely eyes! Whose baby is it?” 

“Your own, madame,” said the bonne. 

Another time, he says he inquired of a fashionable 
lady, married for thirty years, to what religious sect 
her husband belonged, and received for answer, “Upon 
my word, I don’t know! He does go regularly to some 
church, but I really do not think we ever happened to 
speak of the subject.” 

Those statements are, no doubt, exaggerated. But 
we may surmise from the recent sermons of Dr. Dix 
to the fashionable women of New York, that there is a 
basis of truth in the inferences that may be drawn 
from the incidents given by the Englishman. Dr. 
Dix charges the so-called society woman with a per- 
sistent disregard of all deep, serious views of life; 
with wilfully degrading the idea of marriage to a mere 
mercenary speculation; and with indifference to the 
duties of motherhood, and with lax notions in other 
matters. 

The sermons produced a profound impression, and 
no one contradicted the justice of the indictment. The 
mistake in them appears to be, that they were too lim- 
ited in application. 

The woman who makes fashionable society ber aim 
and life, is guilty of these things in greater or less de 
gree, whether London, Paris, or New 
York. Isaiah denounced the same crimes in the wom- 
en of Jerusalem of his day; the wise Cordelia rebuked 
them in the Roman fine ladies; Swift sneered at them 
in the beauties of the English court. 

He erred, too, in confining his indictment to women 
of the more favored classes. 


she lives in 


The same love of frivol- 
ity, of vulgar show, of flirtation, exists in every rank 
of American life, and produces the same poisonous 
fruit. 

The carter’s wife who wastes her husband’s wages 
and neglects her children to gain a tawdry silk gown 
which she cannot afford, is just as criminal as the 
woman who leaves her baby to the care of a bonne, 
while she squanders her husband’s millions. 

Nor are the women alone to blame. <As long as men 
make financial and political success the aim of life, in- 
stead of public and private usefulness; and as long as 
they disregard honesty and religion to gain these ends, 
so long will their wives and daughters follow in the 
same broad road, and for a little show, a little pleasure, 
put aside their duties to husband, home and children, 

As the husband is the wife is. 
laid at the root of the tree. 
HIS ACT. 

The old people of the Middle States are fond of re 
calling anecdotes of the ministers of early pioneer 
days, the coarsely clad, bard-featured, plain-spoken 
brethren who usually preached in two or three 
churches that were miles apart, and who walked over 
their parishes through summer’s heat or winter snows. 

What a store of ponderous doctrine, of hard, shrewd 
sense, and of generous sympathy, and often of keen 
wit, they carried with them! Their scholarship was 
not profound, as may be inferred from a story of the 
ordination of a young candidate, who afterwards be- 
came a shining light in the church. 

It was the custom for a committee of ministers to ex- 
amine the candidates in Hebrew, and from time imme- 
morial the first two verses of Genesis had been the 
texts given them to construe; a fact of which the 


The axe should be 





| young applicant was always well aware. 


On this occasion, some sportive whim in the chair- 
man induced him to name the third and, fourth verses 
instead of the first and seeond. The eandidate stood 


dumb. 
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“Too bad! too bad!” cried old Father McMillan. 
«“Construe it yourself, Brother J——!” 

But Brother J shook his head, and so did every 
member of the committee. 

“T move,” said Father MeMillan, “that the young 
man be admitted, and if he will avoid allusions here- 
after to his examination in Hebrew, we will do the 
same.” 

A familiar and well-loved figure in those early days 
was a good man who was familiarly called Daddy P. 
He preached in the villages scattered through the hills 
of western Pennsylvania and the wilderness of ‘the 
Ohio,” as it was called. 

Whenever his one suit of clothes grew scandalously 
shabby, he patched it thoroughly, gave it a dip in log- 
wood and copperas dye, and came out proudly with it 
new and shining black. There were so many poor and 
sick in his enormous parish that, as he said, “he could 
not afford to spend money on clothes.” 

He had but one hobby which he gratified. He was 
an enthusiastic botanist, and in his incessant journey- 
ing had collected wild flowers and plants until he had 
a complete exhibit of the flora of that region. The 
one worldly delight of the old man was when he 
reached his bare cabin to turn over these wonderful 
books that contained bis specimens. 

They fell at last under the notice of a wealthy natur- 
alist, who offered a hundred dollars for them. It was 
the first time that the idea had occurred to the old 
clergyman that they had a monetary value. 

The struggle was a hard one, but he sold them. “I 
could not afford to keep them,” he said. 

One of the poor farmers in his church had a child 
threatened with blindness, but he was not able to take 
it on the long and costly journey to Philadelphia to an 
oculist. That week a hundred dollars from an un- 
known hand reached him. The child’s sight was 
saved. 

“Daddy” P- is buried in a deserted and forgotten 
grave-yard in Virginia, and on the stone above him 
some friendly hand has carved the words, “There, 
fairer flowers than Eden’s bloom.” The pathetic little 
story is yet remembered and does its work, while he 
and the plants he gathered are dust together. 
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JOKES ON LAW AND PHYSIC, 

There are two professions whose services inconsist- 
ent human nature avails itself of, and then lampoons— 
law and physic. 
for the doctor. When he is well and is looking at the 
bill “For medical attendance,” he is likely to ask,— 

“Doctor, did you ever read the epitaph which one 
Dr. I. Letsome wrote for his own tombstone? 
read it to you: 


If a man is sick, he straightway sends 


Let me 


“"When people's ill, they comes to I; 
I physics, bleeds and sweats ’em. 
Sometiines they lives, sometimes they die; 
What's that to lL? L. Letsome (let’s *em). 





An estate was once advertised for sale, and to the de- 
scription of its pe ae of soil, climate and scenery 
there was added, 
ten miles of the bei Yet the owner would have 
ridden fifty miles if his rights had been invaded, to 
find a lawyer to secure him justice. 

When Peter the Great visited London he noticed a 
number of people swarming about the courts of law 
“Who are these?”’ he asked. On being told that they 
were lawyers, he r-plicd, ‘Lawyers! why, I have only 
four in my kingdom, and I intend to hang two of them 
as soon as I get home.”’ 


. B.—There is not a lawyer within 





If the 
Russian despot had encouraged the growth of a learned 


The anecdote is musty, but it points a moral. 


and courageous bar, his descendant would not be cow- 
ering to-day before Nihilism. 

Peter believed that Czarism, or the will of one man, 
known as the Czar, was the best government for Rus- 
sia. Burke said, ‘Force must rule until right comes. 
Peter “Force, directed by the Czar, shall rule, 
and not right.”’ 


” 


said, 


He, therefore, allowed neither a constitution nor law, 
and least of all, any interpreter or defender of human 
rights to come between the Czar’s will and its execu- 


tion. The Czar issued the ukase that ruled the sub- 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


party, sir. When a man’s income ruus bebind as mine | 
has done of late years, something must be wrong in | 
the party that’s in power. That’s the reason I say we | 

| 


give immediate relief. 


18] 


4“ Cough or Sore Throat should not be neglected. 
Brown's Bronchial Troches” are a simple remedy, and 
Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 


SIGNIFICANT SPRING. 





need a change, sir.” 





No reply could be made to such an argument. 
———— - -_+@» 
AMERICANS IN ENGLAND. 

It is well-known that Longfellow’s poems are more 
popular in England than Tennyson’s. As the Queen 
said to him in his last visit to England, “Why, even 
my servants read your poems.” Mr. Lowell is becom- 
ing equally popular in London. Whenever it is known 
that he is to lecture, or to speak at a public meeting, he | 
is sure of a crowded audience 


Workingmen’s College, in Great Ormond Street. This 
College has a historic interest, as it was established by | 
the late Prof. Maurice, for the benefit of the working- 
classes of London, and the hall, where the lectures are 
delivered, was designed by Jobn Ruskin. 

Mr. Lowell was only following the example of some | 
of the most eminent literary leaders of this country, in | 
his interesting lecture to workingmen. In 1863 Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne appeared on the same platform, and ad- | 
dressed the members of the College; and in 18735 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, then on a visit to England, 
performed a similar service. 

It is a curious fact that in the same year in each of 
three successive decades, three such representatives of 
American manhood and letters should have encour- 
aged the laboring classes of London to aspire to a broad 
education and to high character. 
+Or 

THE BOY-BUGLER. 

Lord Nelson is reported to have said that he was 
born insensible to fear. The remark might seem as 
the foolish exaggeration of a brave man, did not sev- 
eral incidents associated with boys’ behavior on the bat- 
tlefield appear to justify it. 

During our Civil War not a few 


lads, notably ‘the 
showed a coolness 
and a courage under tire which would have done honor 
to the veteran of a score of battles. 


drummer-boy of Chattanooga, 


But “‘there were great men before Agamemnon,” and 
brave boys before that young hero beat the advance 
amid shot and shells. 

At the Battle of New Orleans an English boy, of 
fourteen or fifteen years, won the admiration of the 
victorious Americans by his cool indifference to dan- 
ger. 





He was the bugier of the British column which ad- 
vanced along the river-road and captured the American 
redoubt. When the column came within two hundred 
yards of the American lines, the boy climbed a tree 
and blew the *“‘charge”’ with all the strength of his lungs. 

Cannon balls and bullets plowed the ground around 


branches were torn from the tree on which he sat. But 
above the thunder of cannon and the rattle of rifles 
could be heard the shrill notes of that bugle calling 
upon the British to “charge.” 

The British retreated from the field, but the boy sat 
on the limb and blew the bugle until an American cap- 
tured him. When brought into camp, he was as- 
tonished to find himself treated as a hero. The enthu- 
siastic Creoles embraced him, and officers vied with 
each other in showing attention to the gallant little sol- 
dier. 

—~+o+—____—_ 
KILLED BY BAD NEWS 

An aged clergyman, whose honored name is a house- 
hold word throughout the State of Connecticut, was 
rendered insane by grief and horror at the news of the 
shot that struck down President Garfield; and other 
instances of similar or even fatal effect from that cow- 
ardly crime may be recalled by some of our readers. 
The earlier tragedy of a loved President’s murder, 
whose anniversary the month of April brings, caused 
the death of the greatest surgeon America ever had, the 
celebrated Dr. Valentine Mott, of New York. 





At the time, he had reached the venerable age of 
eighty years, but felt few infirmities, and was still in 
successful practice. The terrible tidings reached him 
when he was in his dressing-room, under the hands of 
his barber. The barber (with the talkativeness of his 
class) began discoursing about the sad occurrence, sup- 
posing that his master had already heard of it. But 




















ject; the Czar interpreted the ukase when its meaning 
was disputed. 

Czarism begat Nihilism, the protest of Russian blood 
and bones against a despotism which acknowledges no 
rights save those it has created, and no justice except 
that which it dec . 

“These two are just equal to one highwayman,” said 





a wag, as he saw a lawyer 
in-arm. 
‘How so?” 


and a doctor walking arm- 


asked a friend. 

“Because it is your money or your life.” 

Lawyers and physicians may smile good-naturedly 
at such witticisms. They know that every man whose 
good opinion is worth having believes that the two 
professions are indispensable to good government and 
a high civilization. 

The bar is a barrier to despotism and anarchy. The 
good physician prevents more disease than he cures. 
Therefore neither profession, albeit unworthy men are 
found in both, need be afraid to stand the test of ridi- 
cule. 





ee 
MUST HAVE A CHANGE, 

Not a few citizens of the United States have none of 
that “fear of change” 
es monarchs.”” On the contrary they love a change, 
though it bring no amendment. 
sation, overheard between two men just before a State 


which, as Milton says, “perplex- 
The following conver- 


election, points its own political morai: 

“What's your objection tu this ticket?” 

“Most of these men have been on before.” 

“Well, X—— an intelligent, patriotic and 
eminently honest statesman?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the Secretary of State, Mr. 
generally admired for the way in which he has con- 
ducted State matters while in office?” 


” 


isn’t Gov. 


“T believe so. 


“These other men on the ticket are all good, honora- 


ble citizens, are they not?” 
“T haven’t anything to say against them.” 
“Why won’t you vote for them then?” 
“Oh, 
These men have been in long enough.” 
“But give some reason.” 


“T think that’s reason enough. We need a change, 
sir. Why, my business has been running down fear- 


fully during the last feur years, 


L-—-; isn’t he 


I think we need a change of administration. 


this was the first word of the affair that had come to 
the old doctor’s ears. The awful intelligence over- 
whelmed him. He turned as pale as death. Rising 
from his chair, he staggered to an adjoining room in 
| search of his wife. 

“My dear,” he said, “I have had such a shock— 
President Lincoln has been murdered!” 

Having uttered these words, he sat down, still deadly 
pale, and so feeble that he could scarcely keep his seat. 
He was soon seized with acute pains in the back, and 
appeared to be overtaken, all at once, with the weak- 
ness usually attached to fourscore. 

From that time he continued to grow feebler every 
hour and, after lingering ten days, breathed his last—a 
victim of the same blow that robbed the nation of its 
chief.—Parton’s “ People’s Biography.” 





—- oe 

HIS PASSPORT. 
A story is told of Petrarch, the poet, that once when 
a number of witnesses were being sworn, of whom he 
the officiating magistrate administered the 
oath as usual until he.came to the poet, when he passed 


Was one, 


your word is sufticient.” 
tribute to character. Here follows an example of trib- 
ute to genius quite as pronounced and quite as re- 
markably deserved. 

It is related of Gustave Doré that many years ago, 
while on a tour in Switzerland, he happened to lose his 


passport. Arriving at Lucerne, he asked to be allowed 
to speak to the mayor, to whom he gave his name. 
—*You say you are M. Gustd we Dore,” replied the 





mayor, “and I believe you; but,” he added, produce ing 
pencil and a piece of paper, “‘you can easily prove it. 

Doré looked around him and perceived some women 
selling potatoes in the street. With a few touches he 
cleverly reproduced the homely scene, and appending 
his name to the sketch, presented it to the mayor. 

Your passport is perfectly in order,’’ remarked the 
official, **but you most allow me to keep it as a souve- 
nir, and to offer you in return one in the ordinary 
form.” 

—————_~+or——__—_—_——__ 
AN HONEST DEALER. 

The following pretty story, which comes from Milan, 
shows that there are honorable men in that city, whose 
souls are not defiled by the love of money: 


A seamstress was lately reduced to such dire pover- 
ty that she was forced to sell for a trifling sum an old 
painting, the sole relic left of her dead mother. She had 
scarcely dried her tears when back came the picture- 
dealer with a large roll of bank notes. He had discov- 
ered that the lamented relic was a masterpiece of An- 
nibal Caracci—a facet scarcely more remarkable than 





We nevd a change of | his own henesty, 


him; scores of men were killed before his eyes, and the | 
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secre “The green leaf of the new come Spring.”—Shak, 
Col- 

Everybody when it is once 
upon us, but many persons are not familiar with 
the exact date of its appearance. Webster, the 
world-renowned lexicographer, gives us a defini- 
tion, which may not be inappropriate here. 


recognizes spring, 


















him at once with the remark, ‘“‘As for you, Petrarch, | 
This was an extraordinary | 





“Spring,” says he, ‘is the scason of the year when 
plants begin to vegetate and rise ; the vernal season, 
comprehending the months of March, April and 
May, in the middle latitudes north of the equator.” 

Thompson, in his **Seasons,” and Shakespeare, 
in many of his works, have, perhaps, no peers in 
describing it, and yet “ethereal spring” is freighted 


| with malaria, “that insidious foe, lurking unseen 
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When you begin to. lose appetite;—have a 
headache, a pain in your side, back and shoul- 
ders ;—to toss about at night in restless dreams; 
wake in the morning with a foul mouth and furred 
tongue ;—feel disinclined to go about your work, 
heavy in body and oppressed in mind ;- 
of the blues ;- 


F. Geldowsky Furniture Co. 
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have a fit 
Horse Cars from Scollay Sq., Boston, Mass., * when 


your urine gets scanty or 
| high colored ;—to sutfer with constipation, diar- 
rhoea, or indigestion ;—have a pasty, face, 
dull eyes, and a_ blotched all of 
these common complaints will certainly be evi- 
dences that liver is disordered, torpid, or 
perhaps diseased. A bottle of Kidney-Wort is, 
under such circumstances, a priceless hoon to such 
a person. 

Bare assertions of proprictors have come to 
possess less force than they frequently merit. The 


every five minutes. 


sallow 


skin * one or 


your 





cause of this condition of popular skepticism 1s, in 
the main, to be found in the fact that charlatanism 
covers our broad land. Meritorious articles are 
| too frequently found in bad company. 
| ‘The proprietors of Kidney-Wort always prove 
| all their touching the merits of their 
| preparations. When we affirm, therefore, that 
SCRAP-BOOK, BIRTHDAY | Kidney-Wort is a specific for just such disorders 
A RSARY 0 g as have been mentioned in this article, the proof, 


too, belongs to and shall follow this statement. 
(From the best manufacturers in the world.) | 


assertions, 
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other remedy I hare erer used,” 
and further on he 


instance where the 
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“T do not 
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pationt 
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some severe 
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Pa. We will supplement this by 
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THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


There's a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming 

We may not live to se ¢ the day, 

But earth shall glisten in the ray 


Cannon-balls may aid the truth, 
But thought’s a weapon stronger; 

We'll win our battle by its aid ;— 
Wait a little longer. 


T here’ Sa good time coming, boys 
A good time coming: 

The pen shall supersede the sword, 

And Right, not Might, shall be the lord 
In the good time coming. 

Worth, not Birth, shall rule mankind, 
And be acknowledged stronger: 

The proper impulse has been given:— 
Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming 
War in all men’s eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity 
In the good time coming: 
Nations siiall not quarrel then, 
To prove which is the stronger; 
Nor slaughter men for glory’s sake;— 
Wait a little longer. 


sa good time ene boys, 
good time coming 

Hateful rivalries of creed 

Shall not make their ni ar tyrs bleed 
In the good time coming. 

Religion “shall be shorn of pride, 
And flourish all the stronger; 

And Charity shall trim her lamp;— 
Wait a little longer. 


There’ 
A 








| the people cowards. 
Of the good time coming. | 





There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
Little children shall not toil, 
Under, cr above the soil, 
In the good time coming; 
But shall play in healthful fields 
Till limbs and mind grow stronger; 
And every one shall read and write:— 
Wait a little longer. 








There's a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 

The people shall be temperate, 

And shall love instead of hate, 
In the good time coming. 

They shall use, and not abuse, 
‘And make all virtue stronger; 

The reformation has begun; 
Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 

Let us aid it all we can, 

Every woman, every man, 
The good time coming. 

Smallest helps, if rightly given, 
Make the impulse stronger: 

Twill be strong enough one day ;— 
Wait a little longer. 


in +o — 


For the Companion. 


“IT IS BEAUTIFUL.” 

How often the wish of the Syrian prophet as he 
stood on the top of Peor has been echoed by hu- 
man hearts! But the coveted ‘‘death of the right- 
eous” receives its chief significance from a right- 
eous life that precedes it. The “edifying” death- 
bed of Louis XIV of France, after his mean and 
immoral career, impresses One more as a success- 
ful theatrical performance than as the closing 
scene of a sincere Christian experience. 

No such unhappy suspicion hung over the dying 
hours and utterances of Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and no such contradiction mars her 
biography or the beauty of its end. Hers was a 
lovely Christian life, and its close fulfilled the 
Scriptural promises. 





dently of life’s bone eaye. In connection ‘with 
this anecdote, how like a prophecy is her poem, 
‘He Giveth His Beloved Sleep.” 

‘‘Beautiful!” Yet only those who after hard 
struggles climb to the high summits of an unselfish 
and pure-hearted life see at last these beautiful 
prospects. Not all good people have such dis- 
closures here, even at the last, but to every one 
who does his duty to God, day by day, the pros- 
pect of the future life is beautiful. 





NOBLE ITALIAN SOLDIERS, 
In 1867 Its ravages made 
Civil officers abandoned their 
posts, and well-to-do people fled from the cities to their 
villas. The poor people also fled and wandered, hun- 
gry and terrified, through the country. Famine, dis 
couragement and squalor were everywhere. The gen- 
eral misfortune culminated in the spread of an old 
superstition that the cholera was the effect of poisons 
scattered about by order of the Government. Even 
the distributed medicines were believed to be poisons, 
and the physicians and officers poisoners. Mobs at- 
tacked them, and many were massacred. In this terri- 
ble crisis the Italian army said, “‘We are ready for 
sacrifice and hardship. We will breast the ravages of 
the cholera and the superstition of the people.” 
Amicis, in his sketches of “Military Life in Italy,” 
paiuts such scenes as these : 


the cholera invaded Italy. 


One day six or seven companies were drawn up near 
Palermo. The colonel told them of the sad state of the 
city. The cholera had been raging there for days. 
Nurses were lacking in the hospitals. 

“IT impose no duty upon you; [| exhort you to a sac. 
rifice. All are at liberty to reply yes or no, as their 
hearts dictate. 

‘Before consenting each man must measure the 
strength of his soul, and reflect that the office of nurse 
is a noble but a grave one, and one not without danger 
—and that he must lend his assistance with great cour- 
and great affection—or refuse it. 

“hose who are ready to offer their services kneel!” 

Almost in one instant the whole battalion knelt, as if 
at a shout of command, and above all those heads ap 
peared, straight and distinct, their four hundred mus- 
kets. 

At St. Cataldo a father and 






mother died, leaving a 


| family of six girls, the oldest of whom was only twelve. 





Asevere cold in the sammer of 1861 soon de- 
veloped into a threatening illness, which confined | 
her to her bed, in her home in Florence from 
whose “Casa Guidi Windows” she had so often 
looked with wisely wonderful eyes. 

She rallied, however, and on the sixth day an 
intimate female friend who had visited her went 
away with no suspicion of what was so soon to be 
the terrible reality 

Mrs. Browning's own bright boy bade his mother 
“good-night,” cheered by her oft-repeated “1 ¢ 
better, dear; much better.’ 

Only one watched her breathing through the 
night,—her husband, who for fifteen years had 
ministered to her with all the tenderness of a 
woman. 

It was a night void of suffering to her. As the 
morning approached, and two hours previous to 
the fatal moment, she seemed to be in a partial 
ecstasy, and though not apparently conscious of 
the coming of death, she gave her husband all | 
those many words of love whose value death has 
made priceless. 

Such moments are too sacred for the common 
pen, which pauses as the woman-poet raises her- 
self up to die in the arms of her poet-husband. 
He knew not that death had robbed him of his | 
treasure until the drooping form grew chill, and | 
froze his heart’s blood. At half-past four on the 
morning of the 29th of June Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning passed away. 

Her last words were, ‘It is beautiful!” 

God was merciful to the end, sparing her and 
hers the agony of a frenzied parting, giving proof 
to those who were left of the glory and happiness 
in store for her, by those few words, “It is beauti- 
ful!” 

The spirit could see its future mission even be- 
fore shaking off the dust of the earth. 

Mrs. Hemans wrote hopefully and beautifully of 
the crowning hours of a Christian life. In her last 
days she said, “I feel like Mary, sitting at the feet | 
of my Saviour, and learning of Him to be meek | 
and lowly.” No pen, she said, could describe the | 
visions of blessedness that rose upon her spiritual | 
sight. 

Like Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Browning wrote confi- 


1m 





| 


The sergeant of a company approached the soldiers. 

“Give me your attention for a moment,” he said. 
‘Yesterday morning, here in this place, six children 
were left without mother or father. Who will give 
something so that they will not be left to die of starva- 
tion?” 

The soldiers looked at each other as much as to say, 
‘What can we give now? the cover of the account 
book, to have it boiled?” 

i. Jourage!”? | said the sergeant; 
of an answer. 

One soldier rose and showing a sou in the palm of 
his hand asked, ‘Do you want that?” 

“Even that is something,” replied the sergeant, tak- 
ing the sou. ‘Are there any more?” 

“If it is only the question of a sou, I have one too,” 
said another, throwing him the sou. 

“I have one too,” “I too.”” And so all the 
handed him their sou one after another. 

“Bravo! well done?’ exclaimed the sergeant. 
one thing more—bread !”’ 

“Bread? If that is all,’ 
more than enough.”’ 

And first one and then another cut a slice from his 
loaf of black bread. 

A corporal took a ramrod and stuck on to it all the 
slices as fast as they were handed to him. The sol 
diers laughed. 


“give me some sort 


soldiers 
“But 


several answered, “there is 





——~<@>—_—_ 
THE MISSING MONEY. 

The late Dr. Lyman Beecher was an absent-minded 
man, except when preaching or debating. Then no 
one ever found his mind absent from its work. In the 
Christian Union the Rev. J. C. White, a former pupil, 
gives the following illustration of his teacher's pecu- 
liarity . 


A great convention of churches was once called to 
confer on evangelical work for the West at the Second 
Church of Cincinnati, of which he was then pastor. In 
this convention he expected to take a prominent part. 

His good wife felt that he must have a new suit of 
clothes, so she went with him to Luken’s on Main 





| Street, near the present Court House, and had him 


measured. 

The contract was to be filled the day before the con- 
vention. The price was twenty-five dollars. On the 
day named Mrs. Beecher called for the new suit. It 
was not ready, but would be ready the next morning 
in season for the opening of the convention. 

As the doctor started for the city in the morning, his 
wife gave him the money, with strict injunctions to 
call for his clothes on the way down to meeting and 
pay for them and put them on. 

He must “‘be sure not to forget,”’ as those he had on 
were quite seedy, and he would not be presentable on 
the platform in such a rusty attire. 

It was an all-day meeting. Mrs. Beecher did not see 
him again until night. When evening came, and he re- 
turned, behold, he was wearing his old clothes, for he 
had forgotten all about the new ones. 

His wife gently chided him for his remissness, and 
asked for the twenty-five dollars, saying, “I'll go down 
early in the morning and get them, and see that you 


have them on before you go to the convention. Just 
give me the money.” 
Money! He knew nothing about the money. Search 


was made all over and through him wherever money 
could be hidden, but no money could be found. 

“Now, husband,” with no little tremor of 
‘‘what have you done with that money?” 

It was a great sum in those days for a Lane Semina- 
ry professor's wife to have. The doctor was innocent 
asalamb. He had no recollection, he said, of having 
had any money. And there they stood; both were 
alike confounded. 

No new clothes and no money, what could be done? 
A great Western convention of ministers and |: aymen 
in session at his own church, and he in se edy gar- 
ments! Luken trusted them for the new suit, but the 
money was gone. 

A long search and much inquiry brought to light the 
fact that a collection had been taken in the convention, 
and Dr. Beecher, finding something in his vest-pocket 
as the box passed him, put it in without a moment’s 
thought of how much it was, or how it came there! 


—$—>—___——_ 
WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE. 

The old saying, “When doctors disagree who shall 
decide?”’ has been changed by lawyers into ‘*‘When 
lawyers disagree the law shall decide.” But the fol- 
lowing anecdote shows that even an appeal to the law 
does not allay the personal disagreements of the breth- 
ren of the bar: 


anxiety, 


Some years ago two lawyers, named Blake and Jack- 
son, quarrelled. ‘Time, instead of healing their ill- 
feeling, so added to it that it grew into enmity. Each 
sought to annoy the other. They had offices in the 
same building and were obliged to meet daily, often in 
a narrow passage-way, but neither noticed the other. 

Lawyer Blake could afford to keep a horse, while 
Lawyer Jackson had to go afoot. This widened the 
breach between them, by making the one proud and 
the other envious. But Lawyer Blake’s horse had a 


habit of standing with his fore-feet on the sidewalk, 
which exasperated his master. One day, finding the 
horse thus standing, he gave the poor beast a whipping. 
Lawyer Jackson happened to witness the act, and out 
of spite entered a complaint against Blake for cruelty 
to animals. 

Instead of paying his fine, Blake determined to stand 
trial; and, of course, conducted his own case. His 
ground of defence was that the horse was vicious, and 


| received only such treatment as was necessary to re- 


| strain him. 


To show this he cross-questioned the wit- 
nesses with a great deal of skill. All went well for 
his case, until Mr. Jackson came on the stand. 

“Mr. Jackson,” said Blake, “will you please tell us 
what you know ‘about this horse’s character?” 

“What do you mean?” replied Jackson. “If it is 
his character for truth and veracity you are asking 
about, I answer that he’s got a tongue, sir, that never 


“told a lie; which is more than can be said of a good 


,; the costs to pay as well as the fine. 


De | 


many men.” 


The laughter which followed this sally was too much | 


for Blake’s temper and his case. He lost both, and had | 
Of course, his 


hatred for Jackson was intensified by the result. 
——+o-—____—_ 
For the Companion. 


SPRING’S HARBINGERS, 
A Fragment. 


The robins meantime had from out 
Their winter housings plumed themselves; 
And bluebirds, though with fluttering doubt 
If they too early—hopeful elves— 
Had not brought down the skies of June 
In dainty bits upon their wings, 
Howe’er the stoutest-hearted sings, 
And what the burden of his rune,— 
Howe’er like glimpses they appear 
Of skies that promise warmth and cheer. 





Yes, far beyond these cpeioge through 
The clouds of gray, a sea of 

Awaits the slowly passing prec 

And chirping tones of birdling praise 
Foretell when meadow, wood and sky 
Shall be a flood of eestasy. 








So ever faith, like sky of blue, 

Shines clear beyond the clouds that brood 
O’er earth like sorrow’s sombre rue, 

While hope flits through the soul’s deep wood; 
Its notes of cheer, like bluebird’s wings. 


The soul’s serenest offerings. EARL MARBLE. 
+e 


WOULDN’T TELL. 

Socrates used to put his questions in such a way that 
they “yes” or “no.” By 
skilful questioning, he proceeded step by step from 
one “yes” to another, until his opponent found himself 
in a corner from which there was no escape. This 
method is called ‘the Socratic method of debate.” 

It works well when he who asks the questions has 
clearly in view the point which he wishes to cstablish. 
But when the questioner is in the dark as to the subject 
he is inquiring about, and is seeking for light, then the 
Socratic method is useless. If, however, he 
at the answer, ‘‘yes”’ 
guess is right or wrong. 


” ” 


could be answered only by 


can guess 
may show whether the 
It was after this fashion that 


or “no 


the teacher of a New England district school correctly 





“jumped at a conclusion.” 


This teacher, whom we will call Miss _L——, taught 
fifty-seven boys and girls, from six to sixteen years of 
age, divided into half-a-dozen different classes. One 
day, while she was hearing a class in arithmetic, some 
one in the back part of the room whistled. As this 
was not the first time such noises had been heard, Miss 
L resolved to end them by making an example of 
the offender. Being uncertain as to who was the guil- 





| ty one, she began a series of inquiries. 


“Charlie Smith, did you whistle then?” she sternly 
demanded of the boy who generally had a finger in all 
the mischief. 

**No, ma’am.”’ 

“Sure? You didn’t whistle a particle?” 

“No, ma’am,”’ he persisted. pe didn’t do it 

“Well, do you know Ww ho did?’ 

“No, ma’am, I don’t.” 

Then Miss L called up another scholar 
the same question, with a similar result. 

‘Thus questioning each one in turn, she went through 
the school. All denied having made the noise; some 
did not know who did, and others refused to tell. Miss 

s said,— 

“Some one here has told a lie in answer to my 
question. Who that some one is, you all probably 
know. My second question you have either refused to 
answer, or have told a falsehood. I consider you ad/ 


a bit.” 








and put 





first 


equally guilty, and shall punish you all alike—five 
sharp strokes of the rattan! Number one, come for- 
ward!” 


One by one the scholars received five stinging blows 
on the hand. Only one disobeyed,—a littl> girl whose 
unruly temper was well known. She stoutly refused 
to hold out her hand. 


“Then you must go home immediately,” said Miss 


L——; “and don’t ever expect to return. Here! get 
your books and take them with you!” 
Sobered by this summary treatment, the scholars 


bent over their books and indulged in no more disorder 
that day. Miss L dropped the subject until, after 
school was closed, she met one of her pupils alone. 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Johnny,” she inquired, 
“who whistled in school?’ 

‘I wouldn’t be so mean as to blab on anybody.” 

“But you ought to; then you wouldn’t have been 
punished, and only the guilty one would have suffered. 
Will you tell me now?” 

“No, ma’am; I don’t want to tell tales out of school.’ 

“But the one who whistled didn’t get punished, did 
she? 

“No, ma’am.” 

*T thought so,”’ 
umphantly. 





and Miss I—— nodded her head tri- 


+e — 
AN EMBARRASSING POSITION, 
Years ago, there lived in the State of New York the 
brothers Thurston. They twins, and 
closely resembled each other in 
ner—even the tones of their 
few could tell John from George. 
other was as intense as that which led 


two were 80 





Their love for each 
David to say of 
Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the 
love of women.” 

In their callow days they were associated with an in- 
cident that combined the ludicrousness of the 
Dromios with the pathos of John Alden’s courtship of 
Priscilla for Capt. Standish. 


Jonathan, * 


Two 


George was engaged to a young lady ina neighbor- 
ing town, and made his courting-visits every Saturday 
night. It happened one Saturday that he was taken 
suddenly ill. In a spirit of rare self-forgetfulness, he 
asked his brother John to take his place; John, for the 
fun of the thing, readily consented, and promised to 
do his best. 

He was warmly greeted by the unsuspecting girl, and 
for a short time so managed to play his part as to re- 
main undiscovered. But many little secrets exist be- 
tween engaged couples, and one such caused John’s 
fall from his unwarranted position. 

At last his future sister-in-law surprised him with 
the question,— 

“By the way, George, have you got it?” 

“Got it ?” 

“Yes; you know you promised to show it to me.’ 

“Oh yes! Well! never mind now! Some other time 
will do just as well!” ( Aside.) “When George gets 
me into such a scrape again, he’ll know it!” 

‘But I want to see it now. You promised!” 

“Did 1? I don’t remember anything about it.” 

“You don’t? Well, I must say you are the most 





appearance and man. | 
voices were alike—that | 
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careless, thoughtless I don’t believe you love mea 
hg 


= 


“Love you! [’—— 


“Well, then, why don’t you let me read it? You've 


got it with you, you know you have.” 
3 — it! Must be a book of some kind,” thought 
ohn. 


“The printer hadn’t finished the proof sheets when 
: left the village,” he said, thinking a “white lie” no 
harm. 

*Proof-sheets! 


What do you mean? 
one, is there?” 


There's but 





“Well, [am in for it now. I’m getting worse and 
worse. This comes of putting yourself in other folks’ 
places,”’ sighed John, as he wiped the perspiration 


from his forehead. 
“O George, I never thought you would deceive me 
so! After all that has passed between us, too!’ 
“Well, I must confess I don’t know what you are 
talking about.” 
“You don’t? Why, you know you promised to show 
/ me the wedding license the next time you came. But” 
| (this in a freezing tone) “perhaps you would like a re- 
| lease from the engagement.” 
| ‘This was too much for the simple-hearted John. He 
revealed his personality and obtained forgiveness, but 
it was a long time before the fair maiden would forgive 
her lover for his cruel deception. 
The two brothers lived to beold men. Their mutual 
affection lasted to the end of their lives, for one sur- 
vived the other only a few days. 


er a 
OLD DENNIS’ PENSION. 

The prudent care of money is not usually a charac. 
teristic of those who come suddenly by it. Caroline 
Gilman, in a remembered incident of a railroad ride 
from Washington to Baltimore, years ago, describes 
the simple and incautious delight of an old Revolu- 
tionary pensioner who, late in life, had just received 
his Government money. Very fortunately for the con- 
fiding veteran, so ignorant of the perils of travel, he 
found friends instead of enemies. 


As we entered the railroad-car, an old man took his 
seat in front of us, dressed in homespun, with a miser- 
— sunburnt face, and two soiled bundles in bis 
hand. 
| I shrank instinctively from the contact, and dreaded 
two hours’ proximity to such a low-looking creature. 
. . . After a while he took out an old leather pocket- 
| book, and among a few other loose papers unfolded 

one which had the seal and signature of the Sec retary 

of War; and as my eye ran over the plain printing, I 

perceived that it was the pension certificate of Edward 
| Dennis of Maryland, a Revolutionary soldier. Whata 
change came over him in my eyes that moment! It was 
the difference, to me, of Moses going up the mount and 
Moses coming down. There was a giory round him. 

The old man turned the paper over and over, and 
read it and re-read it. He wanted sympathy. 

“This is worth a long journey,” said he at length, 
showing it to a passenger near him; ‘‘four hundred 
dollars down, and eighty dollars a year for a man 
seventy-eight years old.”” And he took out the bills 
from the poe ket-book, and a large handful of Gen. 
Jackson’s shiners from his waistcoat. 

““Why have you not applied for a pension before?” 
said the passenger to whom he had showed the bond. 

**Because I didn’t want it,” said the old man, with a 
smile. ‘You wouldn’t have bad me ask for it before I 
wanted it, would ye?” 

A New England gentleman, whose name, if I dared 
to give it, would lend new interest to this narration, 
was reading, in the seat with me. I whispered to him 
the character of our fellow-traveller, and he laid down 
his book. 

After a little the old man borrowed it and read, 
without glasses, two or three pages with apparent in- 
terest. 

“How much might you have given for this book?” 
said he to the owner. 

“T shall think it a cheap purchase,”’ was the reply, 
“if an old soldier of the Revctetion’ will accept it; 
and taking out a pencil, he wrote,— 

* Presented to Edward Dennis, a soldier of the Revo- 
lution, by one who is now reaping the fruits of his 
bravery.’ 

The old man smiled as he received the book, turned 
it, looked at its cover, then within; and taking the 
pencil from the hand of the giver wrote in a fair hand 
the name he saw on the first leaf. But after all, he 
could not realize that it was a gift, and, as bis pockets 
were overflowing, he took out a dollar. 

“No, no, my good friend,” said the giver, “‘put it 
up;”’ and in a lower tone he added, “don’t you show 
your money to anybody again but your wife.” 

“No more | won’t,”’ said the old man, understand- 
ingly. 


” 


ter 
AN UNWIELDY NAME. 

what a name!” a Western sign-painter 
might have exclaimed, if he had been familiar with 
Byron, as a Polish barber sought to enlist his services. 
But he uttered words quite as forcible and much more 
| idiomatic. 





“Phebus! 


Paul Zetronichloriskrunie is the unwieldy name of a 

Polish gentleman who immigrated to this country, 

| and recently set up a barber-shop in a town out West. 

Wishing to decorate the place of his business with a 

sign, he called on the painter, pronounced his name, 
and told him what he wanted. 

The man of the paint-brush eyed the man of the 
lather-brush, as he heard the queer-sounding name, and 
with Western bluntness exclaimed,— 

“Haven't any board in the shop long enough. Is that 
all = name you've got?” 

And it is a good name. 


. My father had it be- 
ses me.’ 

“I suppose so. But unless you build ona lean-to 
and let it cover the next lot, I don’t believe I can—— 
Why don’t you cut out two or three syllables? It'll 
sound just as well.” 

But as the barber would have the whole name paint- 
ed, and not a part of it, the painter mused a moment, 
and then, as if a brilliant idea had struck him, ex- 
claimed ,— 

“T have’it! We will set up the tallest barber-pole in 
| town—a regular liberty-pole. You fellows are great 
on liberty, you know. I think I can ring in the whole 
name by beginning at the top and winding the word 
down in a spiral!’ 
aul was delighted; the pole was set up and stands 
to-day, the wonder of all Zetronichloriskrunie’s cus- 
tomers. 








—_——_+@r © ——- 
“I ORDER IT PAID.” 

In order to guard against fraud or error, banks en- 
force the rule which forbids the payment of a check, 
drawn to order, unless the party presenting it is known 
to the cashier or teller. A few weeks ago the rule was 
the occasion of an amusing scene in a Providence bank. 


An uncompromising-looking man walked into the 
bank and presented a check at the cashier’s counter. 
The cashier, said to him, as politely as possible,— 

“T don’t know you, sir. You must get identified.” 

“That’s my name thar,” replied the stranger, curtly. 
“Jonathan Windam.” 

“Yes, but I don’t know you.” 

“No, I didn’t suppose you did, young man; I never 
was introduced to you. But if I have come from the 
country, I haint goin’ to be sassed by any such little 
feller as you!” 

The cashier, restraining a smile, said gravely, ‘You 
must prove your identity, sir, before 1 can cash this 
check.” 

“But,” (this in a tone of triumph) “it says ‘payahle 
to my order’, and J order it paid: You can’t get 
around that, young man! J order it paid !”” 


Just then some one who knew him came in, and the 
old farmer departed with his money. 
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one bang-up one with pink tissue roses, for R | 
Lee; and one out of an old newspaper, with wrap- | 
ping-paper roses, for Lrown Jenny. And we put | 
lots of candy in the pretty one, and chips and 
charcoal in the one that wasn’t. 
*“‘Who is that for?’ asked Katey. 
“Brown Jenny,” answered I. But I didn’t like | 
the look of Katey’s face. 
“Then shame on you,” 
made it.” 
the door hard. 
But we didn’t care—Bony and I didn’t. 








Ta 
+ CHILDREN'S PAGE + + 


said she. 





“I’m sorry 1 








For the Companion. 


THOSE THREE. 
The night was dark as a night could be 
When Jack and Harry and Joe—those three— 
Stole, each as softly as any mouse, 
Out from the door of his mother’s house, 
And hied away to the great elm tree, 
Down by the river, flowing free. 
Oh, but the elm tree, gnarled and old, 
Has heard full many a secret told; 
Under its spreading branches’ shade 
Has many a boyish plan been laid; 
And, like a grass-grown village street, 
The ground is trodden by boyish feet 
All about where the gray trunk stands, 
Cut and earven by boyish hands 
The tree is a friend to every boy; 
It shares his sorrows, it shares his joy; 
And here that night, in their noiseless glee, 
Came Jack and Harry and Joe—those three. 


Lee, and make her cry. So we hung the May- 


nearest the door, so we could tell if we went 
thing and said a thing she wouldn’t back out. 
That’s the way Indians do, father says—but my 
sister Katey don’t. 


of a black coat. Bony and I just hugged our- 


We took it 








and went. 


Came with a basket and bag and sack, 

None of them empty. ” said Jack, 

“T didn’t tell em at home, you know.” 

“Nor I,” said Harry. ‘Nor I,” 

“Because the fellows”— “They'd laugh at us so,” 

“For hanging this basket”— “For poor—old— 
Chloe!” 


But [I’ve bought some sugar,” 


**See here, 


cried Joe, 


said Jack, ‘‘and tea, 
With the money I earned myself, you see.” 
“Ho! ho!” laughed Harry, “there’ll be enough, 
For so have I, and a box of snuff. 
And here “And salt”?— 
spice 
“And a dandy kerchief ’’— ‘And lots of rice.” 
**And what is here but a pie?” laughed Joe, 
I’ve been without for a week or so. 


are potatoes’’— “And 


” 


*T never have money,” he laughed again; 
*There’s a hole in my pocket, ’tis very plain 
But here is a Testament—that I earned— 
With twenty-three hundred verses learned ; 
And these apples, they surely belong to me, 
For I picked them off of my apple tree.” 
Then into the basket, and in a trice, 

The salt and sugar and snuff and spice, 

The apple-pie and the Testament, 

The kerchief, the rice and the apples went; 
While the bag of potatoes that Harry bore 
Marched like a harbinger on before. 

Cried Jack, with a little dancing twirl, 
*“What’ll she say to it?—poor—old—girl!” 
And the elm tree nodded its ancient head 
And rustled its branches, as if it said, 

**A bonnier trio can never be, 

Than Jack and Harry and Joe—those three.” 


Than Joe and Harry and Jack, whose feet 
Noiselessly crept from the trodden street 
Down and along a grassy way 
To the little cottage, grim and gray ; 
Gray and grim as its mistress, Chloe, 
And old and shaky. ‘‘Now sh-h-h!” said Joe, 
Hanging the basket against the door, 
Which creaked again with the weight it bore; 
While Harry his burden laid softly down 
On the doorstep there. ‘Not 
Must know. Be ready, you fellows, to jump 
The minute you hear 
taume! THUMP! 

And then, oh, then, with an arrow flight, 
They vanished like shadows into the night; 
And then, oh, then, in a silver shower— 
On town and river, on tree and flower, 
And on poor old Chloe at her cottage door, 
‘Turning her treasures al) o’er and o’er, 
Till her heart and her lips with one accord 
Cried out, ‘*‘For dese mercies bress de Lord !”— 
The moonbeams rained; and the lustrous light 
Flooded the dark of that sweet May night, But I didn’t say any more, nor Bony, because 
As if the angels had smiled to know ' we were almost there, and we didn’t want ’em to 
Of the Kindly deed that was done below hear. Oh, how dark it was! You could pretty 
. “ Ms oop eed vil ea se eee - near cut it with a jack-knife. Bony said next day 

ee a ee were Heme he wished he’d brought a slice home to make black 
ink of and sell it. And we stumbled two or three 
| times, and once Bony hurt his toe, and sung out, 
“Oh!” That’s poetry! 

Well, we hung the May-basket on the door and 
knocked, and started to ran. But we didn’t go 
far, I tell you. The door opened quicker than you 
could say Jack Robinson, and out jumped Brown 
Jenny’s big brother, Tom, after us. And he caught 
us, too, in no time—his legs were so long. ‘Now 
come back into the house, youngsters,”’ said he, 
laughing. 

Well, you could have knocked me over with a 
feather. I didn’t dare look at Bony, though T 
couldn’t have seen him if I had looked, it was so 


a soul in town 


me” — Thump! 


“Won't she be mad ?” said Bony, when 
we were going along the road. 

“Hopping!” said I; but I didn’t feel first-rate 
about it, after all. For how could Brown Jenny 
help going above us if she had her lesson and we 
hadn’t ? 


ADA CARLETON. 
——_—__ +o 


For the Companion. 
KATEY MEDDLES. 

Katey is my sister, and she meddles a good deal, 
one way and another. This story is about one of 
the times. It was a May-basket she meddled 
with. 

Bony and I hung the May-basket. Bony is 
Aunt Esther’s boy, and his name is Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. There were two May-baskets—one reg- 
ular mean, and one just jolly. One was for Rosy 
Lee. She’s a beauty, Rosv Lee is, with blue—no 
yellow, silky hair, that hangs in curls to her | 
waist and looks like rolls of gold, only I never saw dark. I squirmed and wiggled, but I couldn’t 
any of those, and blue eyes and red cheeks. And | get away, nor Bony. He said he couldn’t next 
her father’s rich as fun; but she isn’t stuck up a| day. For Brown Jenny’s brother, Tom, had hold 
mite. And all the boys want her to ride on their | of us—one in each hand. 
sied, and to carry her books. And to think of that miserable May-basket, and 

The other one, the regular mean one, was for | what was in it! My face felt so red-hot I thought 
Jenny Brown, that we most all call Brown Jenny | it might show in the dark. Bony said, next day, 
-—for she is brown, and homely as a hedge-fence; | his did, too. You better believe we wished we 
and her father works trucking; and I don’t be-| didn’t do it. I’ve noticed that’s the way folks are 
lieve she ever had a May-basket in all her life be- apt to do about such mean capers. 
fore. But it didn’t do any good to wish then. 

One afternoon she got above Bony and me and | were marched right along in. 

a lot more boys in the spelling-class, and above ‘‘Here they be,” said Brown Jenny’s big brother 
little Rosy Lee, and she cried. So, going home| Tom. And there we were in the light, with every- 
after school, Bony said, mad as a hornet,— body saying, ‘‘Good-evening, boys,” as pleasant as 
“Let’s pay her off!” could be; and there stood Brown Jenny by the ta- 
“Say we do,” said I. ble smiling at us; and there on the table was— 

So we went home, and next day was May-day. | Rosy Lee’s May-basket, with the pink tissue roses 

And we got Katey to make us two May-baskets, | and the candy dropping vut of it! 





We 


wouldn’t believe that she was almost a-crying! | 
**How did you come to hang it ?” | 


| by the road; 
| all laughed. 
—of course not, with Jenny smiling and everybody 
| looking so pleased. 

gone to his own funeral, he was so astonished, and 
And she went out of the room and shut | he said next day that I did, too. 


Brown | the baskets over, and took the chances that we’d 
, 

Jenny had no business to go above us and Rosy |‘¥o in the dark to get it, and then didn’t have any | 

light in the parlor. 


baskets up in the dark closet, the newspaper one | running water. 


after ‘em in the dark, and didn’t mind a word | nuts and played dominos. 
what Katey said. We knew after she’d done a| home. 


said Bony. 


When night came it was as dark as the pocket | one, too. 


selves to think of Brown Jenny chewing on those | just laughed. 
old chips. | 

We were going to hang hers first. 
out of the closet 









*“O you dear boys,” cried Brown Jenny, and you | 


But we only laughed, and Bony said we came | 
how else should we? And then they 
We wouldn’t say ’twas all a mistake 


But Bony looked as if he’d 


é : . | 
But I knew it was Katey meddled. She changed 














Puzzles for the Week. 


Oh, I saw through it clear as | 
| a 
ANAGRAM. 


r | 
We stayed an hour, and ate russets and hazcl- 
The lines in each couplet rhyme. 


Then we started for The omitted words 


are all formed from the ten letters omitted in the last 
line. 
*‘Let’s hang one for Beown Jenny next year,” | Oh! who could help loving our wee baby * * * *? 


She’s sweet as a rose, and as blithe as a fairy. 

She thinks of her brother as almost a * * *, 

And sounds forth his praises to dear Auntie * * *. 

And yet I am sorry to say, brother * * * 

Sometimes is much tempted the child to * * * * *, 
They live at the foot of the high Alleghany, 

Where often in spring gather clouds black and * * * **, 
One day, with her brother and big cousin * * *, 

She took a long ride with old Dobbin, the * * *. 

When in the thick woods, they to tease her be * * *; 
Then left her with Dobbin and far away * * *. 

But steady old Dobbin, who loved not to * * * *, 

Left them in the lurch, and soon brought her safe home. 


“Say we do,” said I; and we mean to—a good 


When I asked Katey if she changed ’em, she 
But I know! 
P. S. We didn’t hang Rosy Lee one. 

Mrs. A. C. H. SToppARD. 


“I’m sorry I couldn’t stop Dobbin,” said * * *, 

When the others reached home at the close of ‘the day. 
But their words to the child were ‘cross in the * * * * 
For they had to walk home lie a shower of ** 
But whether they’re naughty, or whether they’re * * *, 
Still she never changes—our dear little * * *; 





And though of their tricks she has many a warning, 
she’s always as sweet as a sunny * * * RK A, 
LILIAN Payson. 
2. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

Place the syncopated letters in their order, and read 
the name the old English Saxons gave to the month of 
May. 

1, Syncopate 

“The home 


to lay up, and leave to scatter over. 
appointed for all the living,”? and make 
bestowed. 3, Started suddenly aside, and make to 
throw off. 4, The present life, and make a knot. 5, 
An enticement, and make a heavy stick or club. 6, To 
plunge, and make a low shoe with a thin sole. 7, In 
old authors the number of 10, and make one who plays 
with dice. 8, Name of a river, and make learning. 9, 
The linden tree, and make a falsehood. 10, A fash 
jionable party, and make the track of a wheel. 11, A 
place for going or setting on shore, and make freight. 


12, A bishop’s cap, and make deep mud. 13, A vaga 
bond, and make a bag. E. L. E. 
ENIGMA. 
One lovely day, the first of May, Grandma put on 


her 1, 2, 3, and I donned my 1, 2, 3, 4, and, calling our 
little dog, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, we started out fora ramble. Be 
fore long we met a son of 4, 5, 6, 7, who was taking a 
performing 2, 3,4 to an adjoining town, and he went 
through many an amusing 1, 2, 3, 4,5 for our benefit. 
Soon after 1 missed my 5, 6, 7, 8. “There!” said 
Gri undma, % thought you’d lose something whe “n you 
were 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7,8 about at ox a rate. And, 
sure enough, retracing our steps, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 found it 
in the grass near the place where we had stopped. 


E. Cc. D. 
4. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORDS. 
In hammer, not in tongs; 
llads, not in songs; 
‘arly, not in week ; 
In Mufti, not in Sheik; 
In hollow, not in deep; 
In sorrow, not in weep; 
In onward, not in up; 
In pitcher, nof in cup; 
In saunter, not in walk; 
In gossip, not in talk. 
Now here is a time we hope to greet, 
When we gather the second, so fresh and sweet. 
CYRIL DEANE. 
5. 


CURTAILMENTS. 

Read in the curtailed letters the name of a gem po- 
etically supposed to belong to the month of May. 

1. Curtail the name of “the father of English learn- 
ing,’’ and leave the channel of a river. 

2. A king’s dominions, and leave a coin worth five 
cents. 

3. A screen, and leave a fish which in New England, 
a hundred years ago, had an ill reputation, but which 
to-day is admitted to most refined tables. 

The animal whose head was in old England served 
with great ceremony on Christmas Day, and leave a 
serpent. 

The name of the ship from which Columbus first 
sighted the American shore, and leave a measure. 

5. A lustrous ornament tor dress, and leave the fruit 
whose shape Columbus supposed the figure of the earth 
to resemble. 

The family name of several criminal kings, and 
leave a maiden in classic story who threw herself into 
the sea because her lover was drowned. ELIZABETH. 





For the Companion, 


A LITTLE PEACE-MAKER. 

They were hunting for May-flowers in the pas- 
ture one day, Daisy and Mae and Addie. 

There weren’t a great many in but | 
once when Addie and Mae were looking together 
under the rusty-green leaves on the sunny side of 
an old stump, they found a single bunch, spicy- 
sweet and pink like a rose; and they both spied it 
at exactly the same minute. 

“See what a lovely one I’ve found!” cried Mae. 

“T saw it first!’’ cried Addie; ‘‘and it’s mine.” 

‘It isn’t !” 

“Tt is, I say!” 

So Addie snatched, and Mae snatched; and be- 
tween them both the pretty pink blossoms were | 
pulled in pieces. 

“You mean thing!” 

“Twas mine, anyway !” | 

Oh dear! wasn’t it too bad, when the day was | 


blossom ; 


Conundrums. 


What pit is of great use in the world? The pulpit. 

Why is a newspaper office like a bakery? Because 
the editor makes puffs, and the printer often makes 
jumbles and pi’s. 

Why is a farmer’s green hand like Plato? 
mower (more). 

What two letters will make us food? 
make us mush. 


He is no 


M and H will 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


so sunny, and had begun so pleasantly, that it) 1+ i a it 

should be spoiled by black looks and cross words ? , - . - . : 
Daisy thought so; and presently she called ye RS ee ee ee : 

out,— A @ A I 
“O girls, just see what beauties! And there is 8 1 P © 

one apiece. Don't let’s we get cross!” H N 0 E 
So, after a minute, Addie smiled a little; and I @eaBPvPntss 

then Mae smiled a little more; and before long o A E P 

they were very good friends again. For the May- N P oA 

era BDBitsd Bs 


flowers were beauties, truly, and the girls found a 


s > SHOWER. 
good many more there in the shelter of the gray old 


Wag-tail; 4, 


2. APPLE BLossoms. AN APRIL 


1, Hitch cock; 2, You(7)mans; 3, On 


boulder. Ton; 5, Token; 6, A Moor; 7, Star-chamber—“Hitch 
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For the Companion. 
REMARKABLE SURGERY. 

We have referred to the wonderful success of sur 
gery, within these later years, in operations the most 
skilled would not have dared attempta generation ago. 
Such are the removal of the larynx (vocal box), sup- 
plying its place with a metallic substitute; cutting out 
the larger portion of the stomach and bringing the di 
vided parts successfully together; the same with sev 
eral feet of intestines; the saving of a hand for ser 
vice, most of the bones of which had been crushed 
beneath a huge trip-hammer. 

These and kindred facts are of interest, not simply 
as illustrating the advance made in surgical skill and 
daring, but as suggesting the amazing resources of the 
physical system for the repair of injury. 

Internal ailments once thought to be inevitably fa- 
tal, and large abscesses formerly difficult of cure, can 
now—especially with the aid of disinfectants—be han 
dled with comparative ease, ether or some other anzs- 
thetic contributing to the success of the operation by 
giving the operator a more absolute control of his sub- 
ject. 

These facts encourage the unfortunate and their 
friends to hope for the best in most trying circumstan 
ces; and they condemn those physicians who hastily 
advise the sacrifice of an important part of the body. 
We have no doubt that many who came out of the war 
mained might have saved their lost limbs. 

lhe following remarkable case occurred about three 
years ago in North Carolina. A white, delicate girl 
had her hand completely severed from the arm by a 


’ 
axe. The physician, not being ina condition to ampu 
tate the arm above the wrist, replaced the hand, secur 
ing it with silver stitches and adhesive plaster, and hav 
ing bound both arm and hand toa broad splint, or 
dered them to be kept warm with bot flannel cloth. 
The third day pulsation could be plainly felt in the 
hand, which had also changed its color. Says the phy- 


sician in charge, “I removed the sutures on the four- 


is sent to subscribers until an expli- | 


! 


‘Ihe old man rallied so far as to notice that the doctor 


She doctor intimated that the result would be death. | 





called twice a day. 


*Doctor,” said the patient, “I want a frank answer ; | 
do you think my attack will be fatal?” 

“Well,” replied the physician, “if you had asked me | 
that question this morning, 1 should have said ‘yes;’ | 
but now your symptoms seem more favorable, and I 


| hope you may pull through.” 


] 
| 
| 


teenth day, and afterwards she carried the band in a | 


sling, and is now—three months after the accident— 
able to extend the fingers and grasp with nearly the 


usual strength.” The joint retained its free motion. 


a 
“SMART” LADY KNIGHTS. 

Lady Knigits is the name of one of the relief horses 
stationed at the foot of Chardon Street, Boston, to help 
draw the cars up the steep incline. She is a veteran, 
and has learned during ber eight or ten years of ser- 
vice, the art, 80 popular with men and boys, of shifting 
her Aveo upon those less smart than herself. A cor- 
respondent of the Boston Journal thus describes her 


t ame 0? 
“smartness 2”? 


Part of the day two horses are kept for the purpose 
of helping the cars up the hill, and they alternate, or 
are supposed to, in their duties. But Lady Knights is 
au sly boots, and needs a vigilant eye to see that she 
(oes t cheat! 

When the relief horse gets to Bowdoin Square it is 
unhiiched and goes back to the foot of the hill, taking 
its place next to the curbstone, which indicates to the 
next car that the outside horse is to help pull up the 
hill. 

So accustomed have the horses become to this rou- 
tine that they seem to go through it mechanically, and 
are often left to go down alone and take their places. 

Now this is one of Lady Knights’s favorite tricks. 
When the other horse comes down and stations him- 
self in his proper place, she walks up just ahead of 
him and then backs herself in between Old Stupid and 
the curbstone. 

The consequence is, Old Stupid sometimes pulls 
three or four successive cars up the hill, and would 
probably keep on pulling for the rest of the day did 
not the attendant come to the rescue. 

The look of injured innocence which Lady Knights 
assumes when the man snakes her out from next the 
curbstone and puts her in her proper place, is very 
Sunny! 

> 
WILL-POWER. 

Physicians know that the mind of a patient can ac- 
celerate or retard the progress of the disease. Some 
patients, doomed to die, have prolonged their lives by 
their will-power. Others have been known, even when 
the doctors pronounced their disease fatal, to recover. 
“He ought to have died, but he wouldn’t. His will 
was stronger than the disease,”’ has been the physi- 
cian’s verdict 

The following anecdote of an old citizen of Hartford, 
Conn., illustrates the curative influence of the will 
when thoroughly aroused. 


He was suddenly stricken down with apoplexy, and 











‘The old man looked earnestly at his physician and 
then said, with a tone and manner which indicated 
that bis will was backing up his assertion,— 

“I cannot die now, doctor. I can’t afford it—my af- 
fairs are not in order.” 

As soon as the physician had left the room the pa- 
tient, calling to his body-servant, said,— 

“John, you must dress me.’ 

John, seeing that all remonstrance was in vain, 
obeyed. The dressed man, sitting on the edge of the 
bed, said to his daughter and to bis servant,— 

“Give me your arms and help me to walk.” 

With one on each side supporting him, he paced up 
and down the room, stopping at each turn to rest. He 
kept up this exercise to restore the circulation, until 
night. The next day, refusing to remain in bed, he 
satup. When the doctor came his attention was c: alle “d 
to several blue spots on the back of the patient's 
hands. He prescribed a wash of castile soap and warm 
water. During the day, the old gentleman paced up 
and down his room, stopping every few minutes to 
bathe his hands in soap and water. 

His son, who had been sent for, arrived. Together 
they went over the old man’s affairs, shaped and set- 
tled them. When spring came his affairs were in order 
and so was his body. Apparently, he was as hale and 
hearty as he bad been for years. 





anion stints 
A POL FEAST. 

The favorite dish of the Sandwich Islanders is poi, a 
sticky paste prepared from the root of the Kalo, twenty 
eight varieties of which are grown. An average root | 
is a foot in length and six inches in width. Miss 
Cummings, in her recent work on the “Kingdom of 
Hawaii,” thus describes the process of making and eat- 
ing poi: 


The work of making poi constitutes a trade. In 
Honolulu it is sold in calabashes in the street. Wher- 
ever a little white flag is seen hanging from a native’s 
house it means, ‘‘Good poi sold here.”’ 

The Kalo roots are baked in underground ovens and 
then placed in a wooden bow! and pounded with a 
stone pestle. This is done by men, as it is hard work. 
Water is then added, and the pounded root kneaded 
into a soft paste, and left to ferment for several days. 
It acquires a slightly sour but agreeable flavor. 

\t the feast we were each supplied with a large lump | 
ot meat wrapped in cooked taro-tops, a delicate form of 
spinage, and slices of cooked taro and other vegetables. 
\ bowl of poi wax set between every two persons, and 
bowls of water along the table, that all might fre- 
quently wash their hands, 

‘To eat poi gracefully is an art difficult for a foreigner 
to acquire. ‘T'wo distinct methods are recognized by 
the laws of etiquette. 

You eat one-fingered poi or two-fingered poi. You 
dip a finger into the bowl, draw it out thickly coated 
with paste, give it a scientific twirl, and suck it. Then 
repeat the process. The paste is so adhesive that no 
particle which has touched one person’s finger falls 
into the mass in the bowl. 


——__p>———_——_ 


OUTWITTED. 

It is a common belief in Mexico that Montezuma, at 

f | 
} 
| 


the time of Cortes 
to be hidden. 


invasion, ordered all his treasures 
After his order had been obeyed, he 
put to death those employed in carrying it out, so that 
only two persons, himself and his high-priest, were | 
cognizant of the hiding-place. } 


Occasionally stories are told which seem to indicate 
that some of the Mexican Indians know where Monte- 
zuma’s treasures are concealed. Some fifty years ago, 
a Catholic priest received several valuable contributions 
to his church from the poorest of his congregation. 

‘The priest learned through the confessional that the 
valuables were procured from a cave, and were sup- 
posed to be part of Montezuma’s treasures. He per 
suaded a man to lead him to the cave, on condition that | 
he, the priest, should be blindfolded. 

The clever priest, thinking to outwit his Mexican | 
suide, took several rosaries with him, and contrived to 
drop the beads one by one on the road. After seeing 
the cave and its treasures, and returning home blind- 
folded, the shrewd priest was thus addressed by bis 
shrewder guide,— 

“I have kept faith with your Reverence; but you 
had the misfortune to break your rosary, and drop the 
beads on the way. I picked them all up, and now re- 
turn them to you; you will not find one missing.” 











— —_ 
A FAMILY IN A TRAP. 

We do not know what kind of a trap it is that catch- 
es you after it is sprung as well as before, but we give 
this story as it goes. It is a case where too hasty help 
proved as useless as too many fingers in one pie: } 

Quite an amusing episode occurred at Vernon, N. | 
Y., last week. Ata certain residence a trap that had | 
been set on a remote shelf some time ago, for the pur- 
pose of catching an intruding cat which was in the 
habit of visiting that locality, had been entirely forgot- 
ten. The mistress of the house, wishing something | 
which was supposed to be on that shelf, reached up | 
and immediately the trap closed on her fingers. 

She made an effort to extricate them, but to no avail, 
and the pain was so intense that she was obliged to 
scream for help. A servant immediately appe -ared, 
and in her endeavors to extricate her mistress’ hand, | 
accidentally inclosed her own fingers, causing the two | 
to scream for help. } 

A younger member of the house hearing the screams, 
rushed to the place, seized the trap, made a desperate 
effort to extricate the fingers of the other two, when 
her own hand accidentally slid into the trap and all 
three were fast. 

Their united voices called to their aid a gentleman 
who happened to be passing the house at that time, 
and he kindly opened the trap, to the great relief of 
the three individuals. 








ee eee | 
THIERS’ DIGESTION, 

Singular as it may seem to the unobserving, good 
digestion is an important factor of good statesmanship. 
A French correspondent tells an anecdote which shows 
that at least one eminent Frenchman knew that fact: 


“T remember,” says the correspondent, “once break- 
fasting with M. Thiers. There were six prefects at 
table. Cod was served. M. Thiers took a large plate- 
ful. He then took the oil cruet and poured nearly its 
whole contents over the cod. 

“I was alarmed at seeing an old man preparing to eat 
such a dish, and could not refrain from asking whether 
he was not afraid of doing himself some harm. ‘No, no,’ 
he replied; ‘I want to show these gentlemen that I am 
capable of governing, because I have an easy diges- 
tion.’ ” 





A story that is good enough to be true is going the 
rounds about Mark Twain and Sergeant Ballantine. 
Mark failed to answer a letter of the sergeant; and af 
ter waiting a reasonable time, the latter was 80 exas- 
perated at not receiving an answer, that he mailed 
‘Twain a sheet of paper and a postage stamp as a gen- 
tle reminder. Mr. Clemens wrote back ona postal: | 
“Paper and stamp received. Please send envelope.” 
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That Tired Feeling 


There is no infirmity so oppressive and burdensome 
to the human mind as that tired feeling of which invalids | 
complain on the approach of serious disorders. The de 
pression and despondency of spirit attending this state 
are immeasurable, The lassitude, languor and debility | 
peculiar to this condition are wholly overcome by taking } 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, It purifies, vitalizes and enriches | 
the blood, invigorates the nervous system, and imparts | 
new life and energy to all the organs of the body. 


A NEW PERSON 
“When I finished the second bottle of Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla I felt like a new person. 


I can do two days’ work 
in one.”"—Mks,. A, D. 


ALLEN, Lowell, Mass. 
WEAK AND LANGUID 
A lady who resides in Lynn, Mass., writes: “Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is a great blood medicine. I have taken it 
in the spring when [ would be weak and languid. It 
helps me more than anything else. 
the blood there is nothing better.” 


For a low state of 


SHARPENS MY APPETITE 

“Lhave never found anything that hit my wants as 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. It tones up my system, purifies 
my blood, sharpens my appetite, and seems to make 
me over.”—J. P. THOMPSON, Reg. Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

NO APPETITE NO STRENGTH 

“I had no appetite, no strength, and was feeling as 
mean as any one could and be about my work. As soon 
as I began taking Hood's Sarsaparilla my food relished, 
and I felt myself growing stronger every day.” 


A lady tells us: “The first bottle has done my daughter 
a great deal of good; her food does not distress her now, 


| nor does she suffer from that extreme tired feeling which 


she had before taking Hood's Sarsaparilla.” 
bottle effected a cure, 
TERRIBLE SLEEPY FEELING 
A Lowell lady sa ‘About this time every year I 
have a terrible sleepy feeling come over me, which lasts 


A second 





| through March and April, unless I take something. The 


last three years I have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In 
three days after I commence taking it the sleepy feeling 
is all gone, and I feel as well as ever.” 
ALL RUN DOWN 
A prominent business map remarks: “In the spring 
my wife got all run down, and could not eat anything. I 
saw a pile of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the window of the 
Apothecary, and I got a bottle. After taking it a week 
she had a rousing appetite. She took three bottles, and 
it was the best three dollars I ever invested.” 
SICK HEADACHE 
“Hood's Sarsaparilla has worked wonders in the case 
of my wife, who was troubled with sick headache and 
biliousness. She is now entirely free from them,’— 
HOMER B. NASH, Pittsfield, Mass 
MOST EFFECTUAL 
“Hood's Sarsaparilla is the most effectual blood puri- 
fier I have ever used. 1 believe that whoever uses it for 


| that purpose will be satisfied with the result.”—J. W. 
| MILLER, Springfield, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It does not require a doctor to tell you that with pure 
blood there can be no eruptions, no pustules, no pimples. 
These are the outward evidence of the foul corruption 
that riots and rankles inwardly. Any innocent and 
healthy fluid becomes a humor when ina vitiated con- 
dition. Then it requires Hood's Sarsaparilla to purify 
the blood, to clear it of all humor, and to restore the 
vigor and impulse of health. 








HUMOR 
“My little boy was so badly afflicted with a humor that 


we had to mitten his hands to keep him from rubbing | W 


the sores, which itched and discharged a watery matter, 
Before we had finished one bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla 
the sores were healed. I believe it to be the best blood | 
puritier in the market."—L. J. CLEMENT, merchant, 
Warner, N. H. 
PIMPLES 

“I cheerfully recommend Hood’s Sar 
able medicine. 
face.” 





uparilla as a reli- 
It has cured my son of pimples on his 
—ALEXANDER ANDERSON, Lowell, Mass. 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


“I suffered from biliousness fifteen years. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla cured me.”—J. J. COBURN, Dracut, Mass. 
BILIOUSNESS 
To cure biliousness, Dyspepsia and Sick Headache, to 
create an appetite and tone up the stomach, and to eradi- 
cate all obnoxious humors from the blood, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is pre-eminently superior to all other articles. 





No rack, no strain, no pain accompanies the purifica- 
tion of the blood by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In it are con- 
centrated, by a process peculiar to itself, the choice vir- 
tues of roots and herbs most esteemed as blood puritiers, 
Your enfeebled condition warns you of blood poison, 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

LOW CONDITION 

“LT consider Hood’s Sarsaparilla one of the best medi- 
cines for spring, when the blood is in a low condition 
and necds cleansing. I have been benefited by its use.”— 
y. H. Curtis, Railroad Ticket Agent, Haverhill, Mass. 
A gentleman tells us: “Before I commenced taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla I had fallen in weight from 165 to 
140 pounds, With the first bottle my appetite has re- 
turned, my strength is restored, and I am rapidly re- 
gaining my flesh.” 

WAKE ’EM UP 

“I took several bottles, and it did me more good than 

all the medicine I eve 





used before. It sharpened my 
appetite, gave me strength and renewed my lease of life. 
If people want a medicine to go all through ‘em, and 
wake ‘em up, tell them to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”— 
FREEMAN N, BIxBy, Meredith, N. H. 
APPETITE 

No other Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening effect 
upon the appetite. Try this great medicine now, It 
sharpens the appetite, tones the stomach, invigorates 
the aged, and imparts new life and energy to all. 

One hundred doses, one dollar. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by Druggists. $1 a bottle, or six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. I, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1 a bottle, or six for $5. 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., 


Prepared 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 
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For the Companion. 


THE QUESTION OF THE WORLD. 


In every rise and fall of freshening breeze 
That comes with sweetest morning melodies 
To break the silent spell of clinging mist, 
And meet the sun, we hear, if we but list, 

A sad underlying minor strain, 

Like whisper of wind before the rain, 

That murmurs in mournful soft refrain, 


Wherefore, wherefore ? 
Through course of circling centuries oppressed 
By baleful burden borne beneath her breast 
Since time began, the solemn chanting sea 
Sobs sharply in the midst of litany, 
At thought of the untold mystery 
Of things that are and things that are to be 
And longs for the secret of secresy, 
therefore, wherefore ? 
The brown earth patiently endures her long 
Enforced sitence; but her myriad throng 
Of fair upspringing children,—lofty tree 
And sturdy shrub and wreathing phantasy 
Of wandering vine and brilliant bloom, 
With balmiest breath of pure perfume— 
Sighs out the sky in night's wide gloom, 
Wherefore, wherefore ? 
Dumb creatures, with reproachful, wistful eyes, 
Seem asking always, in forlorn surprise, 

Why they must live to toil at word or blow, 
Through summer heat and winter waste of snow, 
To meet, when the weary days shall cease, 

An ignorant rest, and unknown peace, 
And silently wonder, at such release, 
Wherefore, wherefore ? 
Pathetic, yearning faces everywhere, 
With hope that raises but beyond despair, 
For life’s great secret search the hollow heaven 
And find it not, but some heroic leaven 
Persistently stirs the dragging clay 
That fetters their souls, and day by day 
With passionate longing they steadfastly pray, 
Wherefore, wherefore ? , 


These wailing monotones of the homeless breeze 
And pulsing rhythm of the restless seas, 
Faint sighs of Nature’s darlings, wistful-eyed 
Surprise, far-reaching mirrors multiplied 
By heart ot humanity sorely tried, 

Ww ike the modulating third 

All life resolve into a perfect chord, 

Divinely consoling the world with a word, 

Therefore, therefore! 
ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON, 


es 


For the Companion. 


COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU. 


Among the guests of the nation who took part 
in the ceremonies at Yorktown in October, few at- 
tracted more attention than the Count and Coun- 
tess de Rochambeau, the Count being the living 
descendant of Gen. de Rochambeau, Commander- 
in-Chief of the French forces in the United States 
during the Revolutionary War. 

The fame of Rochambeau has been eclipsed by 
the more peculiar and dazzling celebrity of La- 
fayette, and comparatively few Americans have 
an intimate knowledge of his character and _ his- 
tory. 

Ife was indeed more estimable than brilliant. 
When he arrived in America in 1780, he was al 
ready fifty-five years of age, and he had seen 
much service on many fields. It was often his 
part to restrain the impetuosity of Lafayette and 
other French officers, and this is a kind of service 
which may save a campaign, but it does not win 
euthusiastic applause. For ¢xample: soon after 
the arrival of the French at Newport, Lafayette 
was extremely impatient for them to join Gen. 
Washington inan attack upon New York. Ro- 
chambeau, upon a calm survey of the situation, 
came to the conclusion that such a movement 
would be imprudent. The letter which he wrote 
upon this occasion to Lafayette gives us a very 
pleasing idea of his high-bred and dignified char- 
acter. 

“Permit an old father, my dear Marquis, to reply to 
you as to an affectionate son whom he loves and es- 
teems beyond measure. ... It is always becoming, 
my dear Marquis, to think the French invincible; but 
I am going to confide to you a great secret, the result 
of forty years’ experience: There are no troops easier 
to beat than the French when they have lost confidence 
in their leaders; and they lose it at once when they 
have been misled in consequence of a private and per- 
sonal ambition. If I have been so happy as to preserve 
their confidence up to this time, I owe it to the scrupu- 
lous conscientiousness of my conduct toward them, I 
owe it to the fact that, out of the fifteen thousand men 
or thereabouts who have been killed or wounded under 
my orders ir the bloodiest actions, I have not to re- 
proach myself with having caused the death of one 
for any personal reason.” 

Such was the amiable and prudent Rocham- 
beau. He was born in 1725 at Venddme, his fa- 
ther being governor of that post and a soldier of 
rank. It was the custom thenin France for the 
eldest son of a noble family to enter the army, and 
for the second son to enter the church. 

Rochambeau being the second son was educat- 
ed at a Jesuit college for the priesthood, and had 
actually taken the first steps toward the priestly 
office, when the death of his elder brother com- 
pelled him to renounce that vocation and fill the 
place of the first-born in the armies of the King. 

At seventeen the tonsured boy became a cornet 
in a regiment of cavalry, and he rose from grade 
to grade with the rapidity which was usually the 
lot of young men of rank. He proved himself, 
however, a good officer. At the siege of Namur 
he rendered distinguished service, and at the battle 
of Lawfeldt he was twice severely wounded. He 
served at Minorca under Richelieu, and was not 
far from the father of Lafayette at Minden when 
the Marquis was killed. 

His rise, therefore, appears to have been due as 
much to merit as to favor. The French Govern- 
nent showed good judgment in selecting him 
from a host of eager candidates for the chief com- 
mand in America in 1780. 











He was a man of engaging and dignified pres- 
ence, of somewhat portly figure, of round and 
prepossessing countenance. 

The placidity of his temper and the suavity of 
his manners stood him in good stead in America. 
On more than one occasion his tact and good- 
humor prevented the development of a dispute 
between the allied generals, and perhaps prevent- 
ed rash enterprises. As he was strictly subordi- 
nate to Gen. Washington, he had no opportunity 
to distinguish himself in an independent com- 
mand. He rendered his best service to the cause 
by his prudence and tact. From the Memoirs of 
the French officers let me give an anecdote or two 
illustrative of this. 
| As soon as the French fleet came to anchor in 

Newport Harbor, the chief inhabitants went on 
board the admiral’s ship to pay their respects to 
General de Rochambeau. His reply to the con- 
gratulations addressed to him was very well con- 
ceived. 

| We come,” said he, “to defend with you the 
| most just cause. Rely upon our fraternal senti- 
| ments, and treat us as brothers. We shall follow 





| your example on the field of honor; we shall give | 
you an example of the most exact discipline and 


respect for your laws. This little French army is 
| only an advance guard. It will be speedily fol- 
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day, and that the arrangement would fail unless 
he would the mend the carriage at once. 


smith to the French noblemen. 
Connecticut Journal that Washington was to ar- 
rive this evening to confer with you. It is the 
public service, I see. You shall have your car- 
riage at six in the morning.” 


their journey at the hour appointed. On their re- 
turn, it so chanced that after dark near the same 
place their carriage again gave out, and they had 
no resource but to send for the same black- 
smith. 

“What!” said he, “you want to make me work 
all night again ?” 

“Alas, yes,” replied Rochambeau. ‘Admiral 
Rodney has arrived to triple the maritime force 
against us, and it is of extreme importance that 
we should get to Rhode Island to oppose his 
schemes.” 





“But what are you going to do,” asked the 


blacksmith, ‘‘against twenty English vessels with | in 1813. 


>” 


your six 


@OUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU. 


lowed by reenforcements more considerable, and I 
shall be only the lieutenant of General Washing- 
ton.” 

The most cordial feeling existed between the 
two armies. Lafayette mentions in his ‘*Memoirs” 
that soon after the arrival of the French at New- 
port, two hfndred and fifty American recruits 








came in, without arms, tents or provisions. Ev- 
ery squad of Frenchmen, officers or soldiers, invit- | 
ed some of the Americans to share their tent and | 
rations until they could be provided with their | 
own. 

Such was the discipline maintained in the | 
French army, that chickens and pigs moved | 
about in the camp without molestation. Apple-| 
trees laden with fruit extended their branches | 
over sone of the tents, and not an apple was tak- | 
en. Even the Indians who visited the French | 
c.mp expressed their surprise at this. Count de | 
Rochambeau received many Indian visitors at | 
Newport. 

‘*My father,” said one of the chiefs to him, “‘it 
is very astonishing that the king of France, our 
father, should send his troops to support the 
Americans in an insurrection against their father, 
the king of England.” 

“Your father, the king of France,” replied Roch- 
ambeau, ‘‘protects the natural liberty which God 
has given to man.” 

He exhorted the Indians to observe a strict 
neutrality, since the French would be friendly only 
to those who were friends to the Americans. 

The count himself published a narrative of his 
American experience, in which he relates an in- 
teresting story of the journey he made with the | 
French admiral, de Ternay, from Newport to 
Hartford, to hold a conference with Gen. Wash- 
ington. 

Near Windham, in Connecticut, the carriage 
broke down, and the general sent his aide, Cap- 
tain de Fersen, to find a blacksmith. It was long 
after dark. Fersen came back to the general and 
reported that he had found a blacksmith a mile 
away, sick with the fever and ague, who had de- 
clared that he would not work in the night if they 
were to fill his hat full of guineas. The general 
and the admiral walked together to see if they 
could persuade him. On reaching the blacksmith’s 








house they explained the situation to him, saying 


“It will be the happiest day of our lives,” said 
Rochambeau, “if the English admiral should take 
it into his head to attack us at our anchorage.” 

“All right,” said the Yankee, “you are brave 
people; you shall have your carriage by five 
o'clock in the morning. But before I set to work, 
let me know (not that 1 wish to pry into your se- 
crets), were you satisfied with Gen. Washington, 
and was he with you?” 

The French officers assured him that they were 
extremely well satisfied, and that all had gone 
well at the conference. The count adds that all 
the farmers and mechanics of New England had 
the same public spirit as this man. Again he kept 
his word with them, and they sped on their way 
towards Newport. 

Rochambeau mentions another amusing trait 
which he observed. Stopping at an inn between 
Boston and Newport, he discovered that the inn- 
keeper was a captain in the army, and he explains 
that in America men of all trades were soldiers, 
but no Americans were soldiers by trade. He 


| met colonels who were shoe-makers, and other 


officers who were carpenters, masons, tailors. 

It frequently happened that Americans would 
ask the French soldiers what business they carried 
on when they were at home. An American who 
spoke French asked a French officer of high rank 
what he did in France for a living. 

“Nothing,” was the reply. 

“What does your father do, then ?” 

“He does nothing; he is Minister to the King.” 

“That is not a business, though,” said the Amer- 
ican. 

‘“‘But I have an uncle who is a maréchal.” 

This word in French has two meanings, mar- 
shal and blacksmith. 

“Ah,” said the American, “that is a very good 
trade indeed.” 

It is really surprising to notice the cordiality 
which sprang up between the two peoples, consid- 
ering the many points in which they differed. The 
French saw everything with enchanted eyes, and 
regarded their campaigns in America in the light 
of romantic adventure. 

Count de Rochambeau shared in the glorious 
triumph at Yorktown, where on the day of the 
surrender he shone resplendent, surrounded by a 
brilliant troop of officers. Congress presented him 


that General Washington was to arrive that very | be engraved upon them. On his return to Fran 
night at Hartford, to confer with them the next | the king promoted and signally honored him. 


“You are no liars,” said the Yankee black- | 
“T read in the | 


He kept his word, and the two officers resumed | 


ce, 


| During the French Revolution he rendered val- 
| uable services to the cause of order. In the Reign 
| of Terror he was arrested, the two Yorktown can- 
non were taken from him, and he was confined in 
one of the Revolutionary prisons at Paris. He 
was about to be brought to trial, which doubtless 
would have consigned him to the guillotine, when 
| the death of Robespierre saved his life and opened 
his prison-door. 

He lived in peace under Napoleon, past servie: 
by age. In 1803, being then seventy-eight years 
old, he was presented to Napoleon, who in turn 
presented to him several of his generals. 

“Marshal,” said Bonaparte, “these are your 
pupils.” 

‘The pupils,” replied Rochambeau, “have much 
surpassed their master.” 

The Emperor afterwards gave him the grand 
cross of the Legion of Honor and a pension. The 
count died in 1807, in the eighty-third year of his 
age, leaving a son who inherited his title and es- 
tates, and who was killed at the Battle of Leipsic 
JAMES Parton. 


For the Companion, 


THE VALE OF YEARS. 


Can I have reached that sober clime at last. 
Where tranéformation is so thought to dwell ? 

And have my steps its quiet border passed 
With searce the challenge of a sentinel ? 


Is this the country of my earlier fears, 

Where, changed and sad, I thought to totter on? 
I suddenly am in the Vale of Years, 

Yet nothing of my real self is gone. 


‘Tis nature's boon that almost unaware 

We reach and pass the bound approached so long: 
A stealthy hoar frost marking hair on hair, 

A half-felt weakness where we once were strong 
Age can at farthest bring no deeper ache 

han life’s tired pulses have already known; 

And to be old is only to awake 

Some hour and wonder where our days have flov n 

GEORGE H. CoOMER 
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NOT HER VOCATION. 

“What in the world, Mat, have you been doing 
with yourself?” 

The girl thus addressed turned red and shrank 
away. 

“That’s ‘bangs !’”’ cried a little five-year-old, in 
a shrill voice. “I’m going to have some.” 

“Haw! haw! I say, Mat’s seen some o' them 
gals up to the new hotel, and she’s trying to copy 
‘em—the little fool! As if she could! Why, 
they’re slim an’ handsome, and know how to 
walk and talk; but you! look at your hands and 
the treckles! The idea of your settin’ up for a 
lady !” 

Poor Martha! She never remembered the time 
when that big, coarse brother of hers had not 
made fun of her in all her attempts to improve 
herself. Now as she ran to her own room she 
felt deeply hurt. One glance at the glass, how- 
ever, brought her back to her better self. Yes, the 
‘bangs made her look uglier than before. Her 
eyes were “piggy,” and her nose was “scrubby,” 
and her mouth was wide. There wasn’t a spot of 
beauty between the freckles. To be sure, the 
girls at the hotels banged their hair straight over 
the eyes, and some of them were homely, too, 
and had freckles. What, then, she asked of her- 
self, made the difference ! 

To tell the truth, Matty had not been happy 
since the advent of the new hotel, and the place 
had bloomed into a paradise for summer board- 
ers. Before that she had been contented to roll 
her hair into a knot at the back of her head, to 
work in a very ordinary, but methodical, fashion, 
to make beds and sweep floors, bake, wash, starch 
and iron, take care of the children, help in the 
vegetable garden, and do any duty that was as- 
signed to her without a murmur. Her voice was 
heard up stairs and down, singing quaint old songs, 
or talking to the little toddlers playing under the 
morning-glory vines about the door. 

But one evil day, Amy Roberts, a pretty, win- 
some city girl, had asked some slight tavor of her, 
and afterthat had made herself agreeable in many 
ways; and Martha had taken notice of the natty 
toilet, the delicately dressed hair, the refined man- 
ners and soft voice. Hands like hers she might 
never have; they were hopeless. But bangs and 
showy dresses, these she could surely gain. 

*-But after all, she is so different!” poor Martha 
would murmur, half despairing!y. 





| handsome feature among them. 


Yes, she was different. Culture, dress, educa- 
tion and years of city training in the midst of 
good society had made her so; while Martha had 
grown up hap-hazard, as the saying is, burned by 
the sun and tanned by the winds, and caring very 
little for scholarly graces. Amy had manv ac- 
complishments, but she could not milk the cows, 
make bread, get up a dinner, wash, iron, clear- 
starch; but she could talk and bow and smile 
sweetly, dress richly and tastefully, and bewitch 
people as she had bewitched Martha, with her 
pretty ways and soft, low voice. 

All this made Martha dissatisfied with her lot, 
and the work of the farm-house became dist ste- 
ful to her. Her brothers and sisters, with their 


| dumpling faces and tow heads, were so many hin- 


drances to her own development; there was not a 
Jerry Grim, her 
father, and Maria Grim, her mother, were as 
homely as they could well be, and the whole farm 
seemed to her a dreary waste of ugliness. 

Now the old homestead was a very pleasant 


with two pieces of the cannon taken there, and! one. There were smells of lavender in the clean, 
caused his arms and an honorable inscription to | white rooms up stairs, and the fragrance of good 
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cooking and well-scoured floors below. Many 
and many a time the farmer had had applications 
from city people to take them to board; but, as he 
said, he was “well enough to do,” why should he 
be bothered ? 

Poor Mat sat down and had a good cry after 
she had pushed the straight red bangs away from 
her freckled forehead. 

She didn’t see why she shouldn’t look nice, or 
why she should work from Monday morning till 
Saturday night, and have no time to cultivate the 
graces. As for education, she could write her 
name fairly and indite a tolerable letter with the 
help of the dictionary. But there was her mother, 
who had never written a letter in her life, and who 
looked so different in her stiff black silk dress and 
all her finery, from the mothers of those girls at 
the hotel, no matter what they had on, and she 
said ‘“‘caow” and “naow,” and called father “‘fey- 
ther” and the children “young uns.” 

At last the girl became so thoroughly unhappy 
that her parents consented to let her go to the 
city, at the earnest solicitation of a cousin, who 
had found her a place in the shop where she her- 
self worked, and where she could earn from three 
to four dollars a week. The city! that was the 
panacea for all her troubles. It was likea glimpse 
of heaven to Martha when its roofs and spires first 
came into view, and when her cousin met her at 
the depot, her cup of happiness was full. 

As for her cousin—the heart of that young 
woman failed her at sight of Martha. She had 
not seen her for several years, and her exception- 
ally awkward figure, with her countrified, unpol- 
ished ways, made her regret the office she had 
taken upon herself. 

“You'll have to come to my boarding-house for 
the present,’ she said, as she looked aghast at the 
hat with its full-blown roses, the red-and-black 


suit, and the many eccentricities of toilet, and | 


wondered whether she could ever teach her discre- 
tion. 

Martha, accustomed to large rooms and delicious 
country air, felt stifled in the box of a bed-room 
which was all her cousin ‘could call home. She 
felt that her dress and her manners were foreign 
to the situation she courted, and trembled at the 
idea of entering upon her new duties when her 
cousin had explained them. But after a night’s 
rest—sleep she could not—and a few finishing 
touches by the dexterous fingers of her cousin, her 
heart grew stronger, and she began her work 
with tolerable composure. 

‘There was torture in store for her of which she 
had not dreamed. The well-dressed, nimble-fin- 
gered girls quizzed her and made comments upon 
her looks and awkwardness that reached her ears. 
Even her cousin seemed ashamed of her, and red- 
dened at the remarks she heard from time to 
time. 

“I hardly expected, Miss Martin, that you 
would bring me such a specimen,” said the fore- 
man of the establishment. ‘Was she brought up 
in the backwoods ?” 

“I say, Hat, what a beauty your cousin is!” 
one of the girls laughingly remarked as she passed 
her. “We shall have such a rush of custom! I 
never saw such bangs in my life!” 

“She don’t make fun of her neighbors; at least 
she has that virtue,” retorted Martha’s cousin; 
‘‘and she can’t help her face that I know of.” 

“No, to be sure—it’s such a pity, too; but then 
beauty is only skin-deep.” But these speeches 
hurt, and Hattie heard and resented them so often 
that at last she came to look upon her cousin al- 
most with aversion. 

“I think you have mistaken your vocation,” 
she said one Saturday to Martha, after a month's 
trial, during which the unfortunate girl had com- 
mitted more sins against etiquette than, socially, 
she could ever atone for, and had made but little 
headway, either in the business or the good graces 
of her employers. 

“Indeed, I believe you are right,” said Martha, 
yearning at that moment for the dear old home, 
the mountain air and the independence of restraint 
that made it in looking back seem a very garden 
of Eden. “Nobody likes me; people laugh at 
me; even you are ashamed of me,” she added, 
with some show of defiance. 

“Well, you see, it don’t come natural to you to 
take up new ways of work,” said Hattie, her face 
growing very red; “I thought maybe you would 
get used to it.” 

“And so I might if I were pretty, and could be 
deceitful, and say mean things in such a way that 
they couldn’t be answered,” said Martha, bursting 
into tears. ‘Yes, you are right, it isn’t natural 
to be here; it isn’t my place, and I am glad I have 
found it out; and thank God I’ve got a home to 
go to, and people who love me there, if I am 
homely and awkward.” 

So Martha turned her freckled face towards the 
old place. Her heart beat very high at sight of 
the familiar red farm-wagon, and though her fath- 
er only said,— 

“Well, Marthy, city didn’t agree with ye, did 
it?” she could have fallen upon his neck and 
hugged him. He was her father; he had always 
been kind and loving in his way. Presently her 
mother came down the road to meet her. 

“I’m proper glad to see ye to hum agen, Mat,” 
was her commonplace welcome; but it was all the 
girl needed, to feel that she had been missed and 
was wanted. And when the children ran shouting 
a welcome, with the glad light of love in all their 


that he hadn't had a collar fit to put on since she 
had been gone; and when she sat down to the 
bountifully-spread table, with the white and 
brown bread, and sweet fresh butter, and sun- 
ripened fruit; and looked out over the free, wide 
fields and the dear rugged old hills, her throat 
swelled, and tears of gratitude came to her eyes. 

Here was the place; here her duty—to make 
things clean and wholesome and as far as she was 
able, beautiful. She should never sigh for the 
city again, and thaugh an indescribable pain as- 


| sailed her as she thought of the fair faces she had 


seen, and the guile they had covered, she learned 
in time to be content and to live not for self but 
for others. 

Mrs. Mary A. DeENIson. 
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AMATEUR PRINTING. 

Now that amateur printing-outfits are brought 
within the means of any boy who chooses to save 
up his dimes and cents, we think that a few sim- 
ple and practical instructions will be of service to 
these who are contemplating, or are desirous of, 
becoming amateur printers. 

In the first place, we may state that outfits, of 
larger or smaller 
extent, may be 
had from two dol- 
lars all the way up 


of the letter, and must face out in composing, oth- 
erwise the letter will appear upside down in print. 

You will also notice that some types are a little 
shorter than the rest, but with no letters on them. 
These are “‘spaces” and “quads,” and are placed 
between words and at the ends of paragraphs. 

As before stated, types are put up in “fonts” in 
certain proportions, there being about one-third 
more of letter e than any other; but the size of a 
font is designated by the number of letter a’s con- 
tained in it. Thus a small font marked “10 a, 6 
A,” contains ten small a’s and six capital A’s and 
about fifteen e’s and other letters in proportion, to- 
' gether with points, figures, double letters, dollar- 
| marks, etc. 

The type used in book-work is generally “bre- 
| vier,” “bourgeois,” “long primer,” “small pica” 
| and “pica,” the latter being what is used in very 

large Bibles. School-books are generally printed 
from bourgeois and long primer, and newspapers 
from brevier, mirion, nonpareil and agate, while 
the smallest Bibles are printed from still smaller 
type called “pearl” and “diamond.” 

The type used in this article is minion, and 
our advertisements are in agate. This will give 
the reader an idea of the sizes of type, and be a 

| guide in selecting fonts, remembering that types 
increase in cost as 
they diminish in 
size. 

You notice that 








to any price the -— 
purchaser can af- 
ford. The cheap- 
est includes smal! 
press, type, ink, 
roller and cards. 
But if a larger 





press and a greater , 
variety of type be 
desired, perhaps 
an outlay of ten or 
twelve dollars 
may be needful to 
start with. 

Before going any 
farther, we willex- 
plain the uses of 
the articles most 
needed in the busi- 
ness : 

“Font of type” 
is an assortment 
of the different let- 
ters, figures, 
points, etc., in their 
proper proportions 
for use, and in- 
cludes both cap- 
itals and small let- 
ters, or as printers 
term them, “up- 


” 


per” and “lower 


” 
case. WIS BABA» ws eet 86 


“Case” is ashal- Mba 











in sume of the 
articles in the 
Companion the 
lines are more 
open than oth- 
ers. This is done 


slips of lead, 
which are lower 
than the type, be- 
tween the lines, 


called “leaded 
matter,” while 
that which is not 
open, or leaded, is 
called “solid.” 





To Set Up a Job. 


Suppose now that 
vou have to set up 
a job, say this bus- 
iness-card-— 

“John Jones, 
Dealer in Butter, 
Cheese and Eggs, 
2 Market Street.” 

The composing- 
stick must be first 


and fastened. ‘To 
do this, cut some 

} \ leads evenly to the 
ibiiciicnies exact length of the 








low box or drawer, 
divided into com- 


are usually sold in pairs, one for the capitals, 
another for the small letters, or upper and lower 
cases; but for amateur printers a very convenient 
little case is made with the small letters on one 
side and capitals on the other. These are known 


such as cards, bill-heads, etc. They save room and 
are very neat and compact. 


place round type when set up to hold the form in 
the chase. 

“Chase” is an iron frame in which the type is 
locked or secured, and is then called a “form.” 


cording as it is set up. 
“Stick,” or “composing stick,” is an iron in- 


and one sliding side secured by a screw to any 


posed. With the stick there is used a thin slip ot 
steel or brass, called a “composing rule,” which 
greatly facilitates composition. 

“The stone” is a perfectly smooth and level 
slab of slate or marble, about three-quarters of 
an inch thick, on which the forms are laid and 
‘made up,” or prepared for the press. 

“Roller” is a cylinder of composition of glue 
and molasses, on a wooden cone, made to revolve 
in an iron frame with a handle. With this the 
form is inked, the ink being first spread thinly, or 
“distributed,” on an *ink-board.” 

“Quoins” are small wedges of wood of differ- 
ent sizes, which are driven in between the sides 
of the chase and the furniture that surrounds the 
type. This is called “locking ap” a form, and is 
done with a mallet and a piece of iron or wood 
called a “shooting stick.” 

Before the form is laid on the press it must be 
planed, as some of the type may be higher than 
the rest. This is done with a small block of per- 


being laid on the face of the form and struck 
smartly several times with the mallet. 


frame, or cabinet to hold the cases, comprise 
all, or nearly all, that is needed for a small ama- 
teur printing office. 





In examining type, one or more indentations, 


tly little faces, that made them look beautiful to | called “nicks,” will be noticed on one edge, near 
her; and when her big brother whispered to her | the bottom, ‘These indicate the proper position 


TYPE-SETTING. 


partments for each letter, figure, point, etc. Cases | 


as “job cases,” and are used chiefly in job printing, | 


“Furniture” is strips of wood or metal, used to | 


“Galley” is a sort of tray for holding type, ac- | 


strument, or tray, with back and top sides fixed, | 


length needed. In this the type is set, or com- | 


fectly smooth hard wood and a mallet, the block | 


These, with the press and some kind of a stand, | 


longest line in the 
job you are to set, 
namely, “Butter, Cheese and Eggs.” Loosen the 
slide, put the leads in the stick, and press the 
slide squarely against them, but not too tightly ; 
then screw up. Until you can afford a lead- 
cutter, you must do the best you can with a 
knife and scissors. 

Now you ought to have a composing-rule—a 
slip of thin brass or steel, to fit loosely in the stick, 
| with a projecting nib each end by which to lift it 
out when the lines are set and “justified,” or 
spaced. 

Hold the stick in the left hand, with the thumb 
in the open side, at such an angle that the type 
will not fall out. Standing before your case, you 
pick up the types one by one, and place them in 
the stick, beginning at the left hand and filling out 
| to the right, until the line is full; then “justify,” 
by extra spaces between the words or at the end 
| of the line if it be a paragraph. 

The lines should be so tight as not to drop out 
if the stick be held upside-down. At the same 
time, be caretul not to space too tight, or you will 
have difficulty in getting the matter out of the 
stick, or “emptying,” a. it is called. 

When the job is all set and placed on the gal- 
ley, it should be tied up. This is done by winding 
a piece of stout twine carefully around it, and 
tucking the end in with your rule. The type can 
now be placed on the stone and locked in the 
chase, first removing the string after the furniture 
is fitted to it. 

In setting ordinary matter, you begin each par- 
agraph with an m-quad. This is called ‘indent- 
ing.” Atthe end of each paragraph, fill out with 
two-m or three-m quads, as may be required. 





Taking an Impression. 


When the form is secured in the chase, put the 
latter in the press, so that the beginning of the 
| matter to be printed is at the bottom or left-hand 
of the bed of the press. Then, by means of the 
platen-bands, fasten three or four sheets of print- 
| ing-paper on the face of the platen, for a bed upon 
| which to place the paper or cards to be printed. 
| Spread on the ink-plate a small quantity of ink 

with a hand-roller and slowly take an impression 
| on the “tympan.” If the impress is not clear and 
distinct, raise the platen, where it is not, by means 
ot the platen-screws, or by putting more paper on 
the face of the platen. Where the letters look too 
light or too heavy, coprect by cutting away or 


| 


by inserting thin | 


and hence it is | 


properly adjusted | 


pasting slips of thin paper on the platen, if you 
cannot remedy the trouble by the platen-screws, 

Try the impression now on a piece of paper, and 
look at the back as well as the face of it to see if 
the impress of the types is even and equal. If your 
type is new, the impression can be made clear and 
perfect; but if worn type is used, soft blotting- 
paper should be put on the platen, or a rubber 
“tympan sheet,” made for the purpose, and sold 
by dealers in printers’ supplies. 

After the impression looks perfect, set your 
gauges so that the printing will come properly on 
the sheets or cards. Many printers use “three-m 
quads” for gauges, pasting them on the platen 
bed at the proper place to guide the sheet. 

A small piece of card-board pasted on the quads, 
with the edge projecting, will prevent the sheet 
from slipping while being carried to the type- 
form. The regular guage-pins, however, are the 
best for young beginners. 

The errors in the proof should now be marked, 
and the form unlocked and corrections made. 
The types, when wrong, are picked from the fori 
by the aid of tweezers or bodkins—the latter (like 
an awl) being preferable, as tweezers are liable to 
slip and injure the face of the type. 

Distributing. 

One of the most difficult things, to the beginner, 
| is putting the type, after it has been used, back 
| into the proper boxes. It is now that familiarity 
| with the face of types is felt to be a necessity ; one 
+ must know ata glance the difference between p and 

q, d from 4, u from n, ¢ from e, ete. 

| In distributing the type back into the boxes, it 
| Should be wet, to hold it together, and a few lines 
| taken on a lead or setting-rule, held in the left 
| hand, the “nicks” uppermost. Take two or three 





letters between the thumb and finger, glance at 
them, and one by one drop them into their respec- 
| tive boxes, remembering to put spaces and quads 
| into the cases reserved for them. 
Oads and Ends. 
| Don’t use too much ink. It takes very little to 
print well; but that little must be well distributed. 
| If you use a self-inking press, it is best to distril- 
| ute the ink on the disk with a hand-roller. 
| If you wish to print matter larger than the size 
| of your chase, print the right-hand page of the 
sheet first; then change the form and print the 
other portion. By this simple expedient a sheet 
two or four times the size of the chase may be 
printed. 

After the form has been used for the day, the 
types should be cleaned. Benzine is the best for 
this purpose, being cheap, and quickly evaporat- 
ing after use, leaving the types dry and clean. 
The ink-rollers should also be cleaned with it 
each day, and taken from the press when not in 
use, and put in a covered place, to keep from the 
dust. Cover your ink-table on leaving off work, 
and clean with benzine as needed. 


Warp Ernest SMITH. 





For the Companion. 


JACK STONE’S DOINGS—No. 3. 
Jack on a Steamboat, 

It seemed very strange to me to go on a steam- 
boat, and anything new is always pleasing to me. 
My father and I and “Johnny,” the dog, went on 
the boat early in the afternoon. I looked over the 
railings and saw the men wheeling boxes and bar- 
rels on to the boat. They looked as if they were 
tired) Some of the boxes looked ever so heavy. 
I shall have to wait until I grow bigger before I 
can lift one. 

There were women on the wharf selling oranges 
and peanuts and lozenges. I bought some pea- 
nuts. I threw the shells in the water. They looked 
like little boats. I watched them until they got 
out of sight. We went down into the cabin. It 
was quite dark there. There was a lighted lamp 
there. Father had our names put down in a book, 
so we should be sure to have a place to-sleep in at 
night. The beds looked funny. I thought they 
were boxes until I saw the sheets and the pillows. 

Everything was ready at last and the boat be- 
gan to move. I saw a man running down the 
wharf. He had got late. He ran ever so fast. 
He got his hands and feet on the side of the boat, 
but they slipped and he fell into the water. 

All the women began to scream. We could see 
men jumping into the water to save him. They 
had ropes with them. He was taken out, but the 
boat moved so fast that we could not see any- 
thing more. 

Father said there was a moral in what I had 
seen. I thought it was a man inthe water. He 
said we always ought to be in time, and then acci- 
dents would not happen. I knew what father 
meant then. 

We went down stairs and had a very nice sup- 
per. 1 gave Johnny some bread. He wagged his 
tail. That is the way I know he means “Thank 
you.” I never saw so many people eating at one 
time. 

Father and I and Johnny looked out to see the 
sun set. It looked just as if it was going down 
into the water. It was a very handsome sight, and 
I could have looked at it some time longer, but 
father said it was time to go to bed. 1 was willing. 
I slept in the bed nearest the floor so if I.tumbled 
out in the night I wouldn’t have so far to fall. 

I have decided that a person can enjoy himself 
on a steamboat, if you are not too late in getting 
on, and falling over into the water. This is the 
| moral to my letter. Jack STonk. 
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Halford Sauce improves dishes by its addition. 


HP Alt ibe 
The reputation of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as a blood 
medicine is maintained by cures made and daily making. 


—— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IMPARTS NEW LIFE AND VIGOR. 

Dr. 8S. F. NEWCOMER, Greenfield, O., says: “In the 
cases of several aged men, who complained of forgetful- 
ness and disinclination to think, move or be spoken to, | 
or harassed in any way, they told me it imparted new 
life and vigor.” [Adv. 


———_q——_—- 
Burnett’s Cocoaine 
HAS RECEIVED UNIVERSAL ENDORSEMENT. 

No other preparation possesses such remarkable prop- 
erties for embellishing and strengthening the hair and 
rendering it dark and glossy. It cures baldness and 
eradicates dandruff. 

BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are the best. (Ade, 





AGENTS WANTED. 

THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOAED 

Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 

= sli pi ° a itself on the 
e work just ey 

ioe it. Weighs only 2 | 

aly — for lady canv: 

dress 


= CHAS E & CO., 1% Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER; 





oars. . 











BUTTON. 


The cut shows button open | 
in position to insert into the 





THE FAULTLESS CUFF & COLLAR i 
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BOSTON, 








» button-hole of the cuff. 

For sale by retail deal- 
ers throughout the 
United States. 








YOUNG ME 


ation, address 


If you want to learn Telegraphy ina 
few months, and be certain of a situ- 
VALENTINE BROs., Janesville, Wis. 


FOR FRYING FISH AND OYSTERS 





Has no equal. More be nme and economical than lard 
and is free from the pun or usual to Cooking Oils. 
COOK BOOKS containing Valuable Recipes 
and Ins fractions how to use 
OLIVE B R, by the yi incipal of the Philadel- 
»hia Cookin tae ‘mailed fi Eoe, upon seplcstie®. 
VASHINGTON BUTCHER'S SONS, Phil elphia, Pa. 


World’s ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
Invalids and Cripples. 
Self and secondary hand propulsion, in- 
doors and oug. Comfort, durability, an 
ease of movement unequalled. Sole 
makers of the Patented“ ree ig 
yushed about at the Centennial. Fo: 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp and 
mention YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 162 William St., N. Y. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


For Children as well as Adults. 


Cures all COUGHS, COL DS, DIF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
E BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 


Peom Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing properties when suffering with Croup 
and W Roaein Co ough. Sold by all druggists. 

iG TTENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


CROCHET. AGRHi" AGP IGIERACK st 

































at ® 4s ounce phone eid. the regular price): although 
wecall it WASTE EMBROIDER s all good 


Samp 
best stock of Men’s and Boys’ Ready-made Clothing in 


WE STILL EMBROIDERY SILK Tennis, ana Bleyele Sults- Sample Tt: cr hares 
uttons, free. 


3 G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Fors Spring and Summer Illustrated Catalogue (70 pages) 
es and Rules for Self-Measurement. We have the 


Band and Military Uniforms a Specialty. 





Silk, beautiful colors, in pieces from ~ to three yards 
each, about half a dozen desirable colors in each package. 
Elegant for Applique Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
of fancy work. Send postage stamps or Money Order to 
THE BRAINERD & Ann STRONG CO. 
238 Market Street, Philadelphia. i : 





9 Broadway, N. 





THE STANDARD | 


Y WARRANTED 








STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


oer feo BROAN Wa, sear wth Be New Ye 

ROADWAY, hear 1 EW YORK. 

BRANCH fe 279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 

OFFICES ! 47 N, EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
3S | 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Car “pets, &e., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, We can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

Correspondence invited. 

ETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7% John Street, New York. 











ca eS) BS 
WARRANTED 








Book has 50 //lustrations, including 15 Darned ie Pate 
terns, Patterns and Instructions for Crocheting and 
Making Macrame Lace, —- Rack, Trimming, Tidy, 
Work fad, ete. Price 

OK 


50 
OF INSTRUC TIONS AND PATTERNS for | 
Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, Di- | 


rections for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells how to 
make 2 Stitches, including South Kensington, Outline, 
Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, ete. 
Patterns for 9g Basket, Splasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, 
ete. Price 36 ¢ 
i) C Cc Sete Stitch Patterns, printed in the colors 
to be worked, for 7 3-cent Stamps. 
BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PA‘ 
Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flower: 


Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic | 


Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price, 25 cts. 4 Tidy Pat- 
terns 10 cts. SPECIAL OFFER: 
L ] (Everything = this Advertisement) for $1.00, 
J. Ef. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


NO WASTE. NO TROUBLE. 
No DISAPPOINTMENT. 


A GOOD SALAD 
ASSURED. 


The most t Delicious and 
the most Popular Mayon- 
naise for all kinds of Salads, 
Raw Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 
offered for sale. 


| Tone } ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 
PRUDENT HOUSEKERPERS 


Never allow any Burning Oil to be used in 
the family except 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL. 


The New York State Board of Health state 
that upwards of 30,000 lives have been de- 
stroyed by the explosive products of petro- 
leum. 














An accident is out of the question when only 


Pratt’s Astral 


is used. Be sure you get the genuine oil, 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., New York. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


pratt, oon 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in in health. 








Sold by Grocers ev irocers everywhere. 


V BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


ERNS oe | 


Walke’s Flexible Fountain Pen. ot | 
5 e H. A. WAL Best 

karat diamond- pointed gold pen, hard rubber on shag 

bsolutely non-corrosive, certain in flow and action, 

| Over 50,000 now in use, Not one rejected or thrown 
aside. We also make cheap fountain and dipping pens | 
of iridium and silver, diamond-pointed, non-corrosive. 
be warrant our pens and will refund price paid us for 
n not entirely satisfactory after ten days’ trial. 
For escriptive price-list and terms to agents, address 


| THE WALKE PEN W’F’G CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 
SANDS TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE- CREAM FREEZERS. 


Can, outside and inside 
Beaters. turning opposite 
to e other, making a 
perfect mixer. No zinc | 
in contact with cream, 
but tin instead. Simple in 
construction and perfect 
in results. Over 300,000 in use. 
Tubs water proof. Packing Tubs 
and Cans, all sizes, wholesale and 
retail. Send for Catalogue and 
price-list of this celebrated Freezer. 
White Mountain Freezer Co., 
NASHUA, N. H. 


THE BEST HOMES. 
For 10 Million People are in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 


WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which apa the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
rica 





















THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
4 MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 


ment. 

20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desired. 
20 Mil ion acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FR 


For map oe pamphlets address and mention the 


COMPANIO 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 


XCELSIOR AND | 


| 
| 
| 















MOWERS 


10 TO 20 IN. 


HORSE 


25 To 40 IN. 


CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 


MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


= BRIGFE #,L9NARD, CO's: 


ROSES, 


GUARANTEED 
BEST & CHEAPEST 


LARGE REDUCTION. 
IN PRICE ccs 











DE NEW AGAIN ieltteg cenoeas ma acti 
Mrs. WM. D. RYCKMAN, St. Catharine's, Ont., says: of eae aoa i 
“R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y:, [have used your ‘Favorite Bieta, ace renee, auntal 
Prescription,’ ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and ‘Pleas- 
ant Purgative —_— ” for me last three months, and find our choles. 


myself—(what shal 8a) 
only words that ~ 44. A I was reduc 


— friends tor ek a 
no’ ve ne sur every 
hedy) eh am Mia to todo my 6wn work;” ” 


—*made new sgatn’ are the $3 EE 
to & skeleton, pt 
could not walk across the floor without fainting, could 
keep pomene * n the shape of foud oti my Stomach. Myself 
had given yt hope, my immediate death 


school- teachers, dressmakers, sea 


sence from home during the dinne’ 


| der is that a publication of this kind has not been issued 


THE VENTILATED LUNCH SATCHEL. 


A most valuable invention, securing 
every working man and woman a 
Healthy, Cheap, Palatable, and Hot 
Dinner, in an attractive and conveni- 
ent shape. 

In outward aperurense 
it is not to be distin- 


















eather Satchel for the 
use of working men and 
working women, book- 
keepers, clerks, engin- 
eers conductors, drivers, 

38 xcursion- 
iires their ab- 





ists, and all persons whose busine 


It will hold a sufficient quantity of meat, vegetable 8, 
bread, and pie, coffee, tea, or milk, for one person's din- 
ner, properly secured in their places, without napkin or 
paper, perfectly ventilated, and with an independent 
arrangement for heating them. They are made in dif- 
ferent colors and in two sizes. 

Price of No. 1 by mail, $1.85. No. 2, $2.15. 

Don't buy any of your out or in-door games, or latest 
novelties, until you send for our new 1883 Catalogue, con- 
taining 2B large pages, and over 5000 illustrations. Sent 
by mail for 25 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126—130 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Ne Man need Lack 











TO BUILD A HOUSE. 


of any kind, first decide WHAT to build, then HOW 
to build, by getting our book, which gives a wide range 
of approved and practical designs from dwellings costing 
$500 up to $20,000. Large quarto, 178 illustrations, 

“We have thoroughly examined the work, which 
proves to be of great interest to those intending to build, 
and we consider it a practical scheme and a responsible 
association.”—Christian at Work 

“Practical, beautiful and economical plans. The won- 


before.”—N. Y. Weekly Witness. 

The only low-pr iced architectural book, and the most 
helpful building scheme ever offered. Price 5c. by mail, 
poste paid. Stamps taken. Money returned if not satisfied. 

Co- OR Beek Building Plan Association, 
4 Beekman St. (Box 2,702), New Yo 


Telegraph Instruments. 











Complete Outfit, ’Remit $3. 50 | 


With Instruction Book. — § Forwarded by Express, | 


Instruments only, by mail, $3.00. | 
Instruments only, by express, $2.80. 
For book only remit 3c, stamp. 


THE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
109 Liberty St., New York. 
Mention the COMPANION, 





REMEDIES 


sitiieaiatincdiaie, 


Beautify the Skin. 
Purify the Blood. 


To cleanse the Skin, Scalp 
and Blood of Itching, Sealy, 
Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited 
and Contagious agg FE 
Blood Poisons, Ulcers, Ab- 
scesses, and Infantile Skin 
Tortures, the CUTICURA REM- 
EDIES are infallible. CuTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, expels disease 
germs from the blood and per- 
spiration, and thus removes 
the cause. 
great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and Inflamma- 
tion, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals Ulcers and Sores, 
restores the Complexion, CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite 
Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in treating skin diseases, 
and for rough, chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, 
blotches, and baby humors. CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
the only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. | 








Seoeiener $1. 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


BUY any more Cards till you 
have sent for one of our 
packages. We have over 100,000 


CARDS whieh we intend to close out at less 
than cost - manufacture, and persons ordering these 
— depend upon getting none but fine, handsome cards, 

hich could not be purchased anywhere else for double 
the money. Our Offers are as follows: 

For 27 cents, in stamps, we will send 100 Large Cards. 
For 54 cents, in stamps, we will send 100 Fine Cards. 
For 78 cts., in stamps, we will send 100 Extra Fine Cards. 
For $1, in cash, we will send 100 Cards, mostly French. 
For $1) in cash, we will send an elegant assortment of 
Imported Cards, pons oie =. 

Satisfaction gu: oney refunded 
and this would not appear in the COMPAN NION if we “tid 











sent of yg y 1 ay ‘auc tree 

a complete 

wihesver mer nly nara fr toall, 

9 ae t oreve WReswe Co., Pa. 


not keep our rome Address, at once. 
F, TRIFE 19 Franklin &t,, Boston, Mass. | 


B= ft] were | 







CUTICURA, the! 


Sold everywhere. Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 cents; | 





Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Underclothing, 
Hats and Shoes may be ordered from us with safety 


uished from any other | and economy, by simply writing for our Spring Cata- 
logue, which contains full directions how to order, be- 


sides giving much useful information regarding clothes 
in general. 
ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
/ Clothiers, 
569—575 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR > 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 










Patent Shirt-Gapporting™ 
\ CORSETS, 


*a0RIGg 
deprnoys 


923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 

They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
and Elegance of form, and being made in various styles 
and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians recommend 
them, They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given. Ladies make this a profitable and per- 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards. Orders by 
aa promptly filled. Send for circulars and terms to agents, 

MADA RISWOLD & CO., 
or to General Agents: 923 Broadway, 

Madame K. A. “Griswoxp, 32 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 

J. B. PUTNAM, a? State Street, Chicago, Th, 

J. B. WyGant & Co., Fredonia, N. ¥., 

_H.F F. Kine & Co.,8i4 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








Florence Silk Hosiery 


FOR LADIES. 


These goods are manufactured from fine 
FLORENCE KNITTING SILK on hand trames, 
in the best ‘‘full-fashioned” shapes known to the 
trade. They are made extra long, are dyed in the 
yarn, and may be washed without injury to color 
or texture. 

Purchasers should notice our trade-mark, 


TRADE | . MARE. 


the letter F’ knitted into the hem at the top of 





| 

| 

| each stocking in all our best hosiery for ladies. 

| Ask your storekeeper to show you the FLOR- 
| ENCE stockings. 

= ; ; 


Our latest book on knitting (No. 4), with sam- 
ples of Knitting and Etching Silk, sent on receipt 
of two 3-cent stamps. Mention the Companion. 

_ are CK SILK CO., 


| “NO- MONEY REQUIRED 


FLORENCE, MAss. 








Medina’s 
Czarina 
Switch, 


| 


| MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 

Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with- 
stand dampness. Price $5.00 and upward. 
The new Czarina Switch, six stems, $5, $8, 
$10, $12 and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress 
Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable nov- 
elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 
shade, will forward goods by mail to any 
part of the U. S. for approval, before the 

| price tis paid. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St,, Boston, Mass: 
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Halford Sauce makes plainest viands palatable.[ Adv. 
anenienaiindesecitete 


Leading medical authorities indorse Ayer’s Sarsapa- ' 


Trilla as the best blood-purifying medicine in existence, 
—_— a 
Pierce’s “Pleasant Pargative Pellets” are perfect 
preventives of constipation. Inclosed in glass bottles, 
always fresh. By all druggists. (Ade. 








12 Mixed Voreign Stamps and price-list for four 
de. stamps, C. Ff, BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 


iy T.CA RROLL(Ilis)SEMINARYchallenges com- 
parison with institutions east or west.“ Oreads” free. | 


TUTTERING and all impediments cured. C incia- | 
nati Vocal Institute, 253 W oth St. Send for circular. 














Fors: Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval oat | 
on Com, 25 per ct. Geo. W. Green & Co.Medford, Mass. 


STAMMERER and all interested, se 1d for circulars, 
Am. Voeal lust. 103 W: averly PL,N.Y- 





CARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
3c, stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y 


10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


Can make money selling our Family Med- 
AGENTS icines. No Capital required. STANDARD 
c JURE © O., 197 Pearl Street, New York. 


\ge nisWanted. S.M.SPENCER | 
Sells rapidly. oy. E 150. 1l2Wash'n St. 
Particulars free °o Boston, Mass. 
} DG Chromo and Advertising Cards, 56 styles for Card 
oD ‘olle ‘clors, e., postpaid (stamps taken) ; 72 st les, 
2ve.; 100 styles, 3c, Ww H. MOORE, Brockport, N.Y. 


100 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c7; 100 Trans- | 


























fer Pictures, 10€.; 20 Gem ( "hromos, 20c.; or the lot | 


for 25e, Vame this paper. H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 
( VE R the Garden w Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 

Music for l2c.; 100 Horseshoe,Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, bie. L. HATHAWA' J 















*ONOGRAPHY, or PHONETIC SHORT-HAND 


Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet | 


and illustrations for beginners sent on a pplication, Ad- 
dress PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUT EC incinnati, O. 





CARD COLLECTORS simays cis eiety | 


retur ° mail 25 beautiful French Chromo Cards, assor ted. 
Wm. M. DONALDSON & CO., 113 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


339 Wash, St., Boston, Mass. | 


| ASTHMATICS’ INSTITUTE 


Binghamton, N.Y., solely for prompt cure of ASTHMA, 
and to teach how it is to stay cured. Patients not able to | 
come to Binghamton will receive the medicines fora oy 
trial, express free, with full instructions, by Y $pcosing $3 
addressed to P,. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 1 Warren St. 
w. H. CHENEY & CoO., 
South B nae nae my Conn., 
Retail Dealers in 


Cheney Brothers American Silks 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICE! 
Samples sent by mail on Sppliedtion. 


| Delivered in any part of the U nited 
| States at Boston Prices. CATA- 
[Looe ES SENT FREE, also when de- 











| st tred samples of DressGoods,Silks, | 


Woollens, from the largest & finest 
stock in this country. Write to 


Jordan, Marsh & Co.{ ‘irase”>| 








‘BE GENEROUS ! Yer eng cone | 


| tired, who wants pictures to look at and short stories tv 
| read. Send us that friend’s address and 25 cents in 
postage stamps, and we will mail, post-paid, six back 
numbers of our be — illustrated magazine (retail 
price 9% cents). Addre 
THE COTT AGE EARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 





EUROPE way 


1883. Combining Unegualled Advantages. 
Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. 
E, TOURJEE, Franklin Square, B 


| A RARE OFFER. 


If you will send us the names of any of your 
acquaintances who are intending to purchase an 


ORGAN OR PIANO 


soon, we will foyward free to your address a copy 

of a first-class Musical Publication, filled with the 
| latest selected music, choice reading matter, musi- 
| cal notes, etc. Please write all names plainly, 
giving the town, county and state, and mention 
whether a Piano or Organ is desired. 


|GEORGE WOODS COMPANY 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


é Solo Bb Cornet $15.00 


With Patent Light Piston Valves, Crooks to 





“A.” “Bb.” and “G,” Water Key. wood case 
= anted to give entire satisfaction). 
b Cornet, with A, Ab and G Crooks, wood case, 
for beginners, $8.00. 


Crooks, wood case, $9.50. 

Special inducements on sets of instruments 
for bands. Catalogues free. Courtois Cornets 
and Band Instruments. All instruments sent 

O, D. 3 days for examination. 
John €. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 








without the ‘ae a trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor. by DR. J. ERMAN’S method. His book 
' contains R. .Xx.ET, of Phy sicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured, _ is mailed | 
for 10 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, Ne w York. 

e AUTOMATIC POCKET 
rears in the pocket ; no trou- 
ble; excludes dust ; holds the watch 
secure ; protects the case from dent- 
ing, scratching and wearing. Every 
nerson having awatchshould have one 
‘he only reliable watch p «ket. Sent 
nee 30c.by the Automatic Pocket 

Co. 517 Market + Bt, »Philadelphia, oe 











PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY |<, 


_ Splendid, Patriotic Romances. Sold at all news-stands, 
6 cents. STEARNS & CO., Publishers, New York. 


INV ESTORS «et full information about our7 per cent, 


farm mortgages. 12 years’ experience; 
$4,000,000 loune -d; nota dollar lost. J. B. Watkins & 
o., Lawrence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, Now York. 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 
The Family Wash Blue. For sale by Grocers. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. Second Street, Phila. 


VAHOON VaROA DC AST SEED-SOWER. Sold 
by J.C. VAUGHN, 42 La Salle Street, Chicago, for 















$5.50. L pit. stock Garden Tools in the U. S.. Corn | 





and Potato Manual and Tool List sent FREE. 


Get it. 


SHOR THAN D Wr iting thoroughly Lage 


by mail or personal'y 
uations procured all Preise when competent, snd for 
circular. 'W. G. CHAFFEE Oswego, N. 


SILK CULTURE. 
Eve ry varie sty of Mulberry, Silkworms’ Eggs, and all 
( 
















requisite uide to Silk C uiture, price, 25 cents. (let- 
alogu € HANCE & BORDEN, Managers Ranson 
Nurserics, Red Bank, N. J., and 31 Fulton St., N. 











EXTRA CHOICE FLOWER SEE as. 


For 2% cents | packet each of Balsams, Asters,.Pblox, | 


Mignonette, Petunias, Stock, Pinks, Zenias, Pansies, 
and Verbenas, or 3 packets of cach variety for 60 cents, 
. D. SNOOK, Barrington, Yates Co., N.Y 


INDELIBLE INK, 


No preparation and only acom- 
mon pen needed. Superior for 
decorative work on linen. Ree’d 
Centennial MEDAL and Diploma, Sold everywhere, 


ELEGANT IMPORTED CARDS. 


One beautiful Silk Fringe d Birthday Card, 20 cts.; ten 
little Birthday beauties, l0c.; ten Seripture Text, l0c.; ten 
Reward, lc. ; 30 fine white Gold Edge ‘ards name on, i0e.; $ 
All five, 50c. F, M. SHAW & y CO., Jersey City, N, J. 


NAVAL Asien ana'moacrn BATTLES | 
New and graphic Pictorial History of the great Sea fights 


of the World. By Medical Director SHIPPEN b iN, 
J.C. MeC urdy & Co., 632 Che: sstnut St. Philadelphia, Pa: 


JUST OUT. 


NEW STOVE PIPE SHELF. 
One agent made $1400.00 in 56 .days. 
—_ & Freight Free. J. E. She ward 
&Co.Cin. inn ati, 0. « Kan.¢ iiy,Mo 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Turkish Rug Patterns, Stamped in colors on Burlap. 
Permanent a> Ss for agents, Catalogue for stamp. E. 
Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, p seth abt 


IN PRIZES WILL BE wi? TO 
$66. FOR GARDE BOYS. 
Send for a free specimen ¢ OPS Ne A Gril number of 
“SEED-TIME AND HARVEST,” for full particulars, 
ISAAC F, TILL LINGHAS » La Plume, Pa, 


INSIST ON BEING & Stroy x TTT | 


















































a 
Sewing Machines, Chicago and New York. 


( UR SCRAP BOOK PACK. Put up expressly 
for Card Collectors. Contains 50 Elegant, Large, | 
Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new « esigns com- 
plete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver and diffe -rent bright- 
colored tate &c. Postpaid for 10 3-cent stamps. 

CHAS. FARRELL, 152 W. 28th Street. New York. 











Lady Agents tenecmri2mene 


nent employment 
and good salary selling Queen Ct 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. 
Ss ——- outfit Free. Adae ress Queen 
iy Suspender Co. ,Cincinnati,C 


AGENTS Wante for Seadoome illustrated stand- 

are ; 
works of character; great Books and Bibles 
variety; low in price; ae lling fast; needed everywhere; 
liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., 66 
North North Fourth Stre et, Pe hila ade sIphia, Pa. 


53 PATENT GOLD 
‘BO! WATCH CASES 
Economy! Strength! Dura- 

coals ELEGANT DESIGNS! 

GUARANTEED for 20 Years! 


THE OLD RELIABLE ¢ CENTENNIAL CEMENT. 


AN STAN’S STRATENA! 


Best in ithe world for MEN DING ALL KINDSof 
MATERIAL. Druggists say so. GET the GENU- 
INE, OR} name blown in botile. Stronger than Glue. 

















ASTORIA 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. 
** Pleasant, iarenions, ana 
Wonderfully Efficacious.”’ 











State size of waic. Agents wan 


SCRAP PICTURES ‘== 


largest vari- 
, ety in the market. Mammoth price-list and fine new 
| set, “Nations of the World” (2% designs). by mail on re- 
| ceipt of two 3c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y. 


; COLUMBIA BICYCLE 

s what ever py wants, an 
necearines KD 

| No. 597 W ashington Street, XQ ZAIN OK 


what every man ought to have. 
Cards, 
rint YourOwn 


Send 4e. stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $9. 
For ple sure, money making, young or 


Price-List. 
rything casy, printed instruc- 















THE POPE M'F’G CO. 





O > 









sses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
Kelsey & Co. oe Meriden, Conn. 

m VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 

R. V.. Prerce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.: 





confined t» my bed and under the care of a physician. 
His 4 OLE, not help me. I grew worse, cough- 
ng very severely. I commenced ie your “Golden 
Medica! Dieorey and it cured me. Yours resp 
fully, ITH BURNEY jHillseaic, 7 








A durable and easy running road- 
ster for men and boys. 
Min. 48in. 46in. 44in, 42in. 36 in, 
860 $55 850 $45 835 825 
New York Agency for the Columbia 
Bicycles and headquarters for Bicycle 
> Sundries. Send three-cent stamp for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
. HORSMAN, Manufacturer, 
80 and &2 William Street, New York. 











‘CARD COLLECTORS. 40 handsome Chremo and | 


large Advertising Cards, no two alike, ie. 
Stamps taken. W. H. MOORE, Brockport, N. 





Schenck has just 


book 
DISEASESH#iL LUNCS 
AND HOW TO CUR EM. 

which is offered FREE, postpaid, to ni - — 

It contains va. uable information for all who suppose 

| themselves afflicted with, or liable to any disease of 
| the throat or lungs. Mention this perer. Address 
| Dr. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Vhiladelphia,Pa. 


‘GOLDEN STORY CARDS. 


Each pack of 12 cards contains illustrations in col- 
ors and short sketch of story. Aladdin’s Wonderful 
Lamp; Gulliver’s Travels; Sleeping Beauty; Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves; The Tale of Count Turnips. Per 

| pack, 15 cts.; all of the 5 packs, 65 cts, 
| WM. M. DONALDSON & Co., 113 Main St., C incinnati, O. 


| 
} 
WORTH SENDING FoR! ae. ne 











Lowest prices sever Known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
GIN ; OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
send stamp for our New 
Illus, Catalogue, 1882-83. 


P. POWELL&SON 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI,Q 


















The following note has been received from a reliable 
advertiser, and if our readers will send for the book, they 
| will be pleased and benefited. 

Mr, Editor: Any of your readers who will send to me 
a5-cent postage stamp with their address will receive 
free in return a copy of an illustrated book of 112 pages, 
containing hundreds of pictures of Guns, Pistols, 
Knives, Traps, Novelties and much valuable information, | 

| CHARLES FOLSOM, 106 Chambers Street, New York. 








and destro: 
insects, with & 
Fumigator, invented & manufactured 


Soe tate per) se. Sam yp 4 
a o one 
8, Wanted, 





‘cu 
(‘* We experimented with the article and deen, it Sieg! 


anu still think so,”—JAMES VICK.) ddre 
IVES & CO., Sole Manufrs., New Haven. Conn. 

















RUPTURE CURED 


Send 2 eanipe for Catalogue of 


I haa a serious disease of the lungs, ‘and was for a time 


THE IMPROVED HORSMAN BICYCLE. | 


THE 


Beacon Light ! 


| A very successful Sunday School Song Book | 


By J. H. TENNEY Anp E. A. HOFFMAN. 


Bb Cornet, pick l=plated, with “A, Ab and G 
| 
| 
| 


riety: -—Ought to be in every Sabbath School in the 
jane 
The above extracts from a letter correspond with the 
general impression of those familiar with the —_ which 
is, that it is one of the very best ever published 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 


‘MINSTREL SONGS, - - $2.00 


Plantation, Jubilee and other songs. A great suecess. 

Piano or Organ accompaniment. 

MUSICAL FAVORITE, $2.00 
| New and superior sele ction of the best Piano pieces. 
|GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG - - $2.00 

Continues to be a great favorite, bein the best general 
collection,of sheet music songs in the English language. 





Charming Cantatas for the end of the musieal 
season: 


RUTH AND BOAZ. Andrews. . ets. 
NEW FLOWER QUEEN, Root. 7b ets. 


Any book mailed, post-paid, for retail priee. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








Will send prepait to any address their 7 
ND CA*ALOcCcE, 

for 1383, .00 pages, 210 Engravings 

of instruments, Suits, pa Belts, 







Sta 

"Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, ‘ing 

Materials, also includes Instruction ana &. 
‘ises for Amateur Bands, and a ogu 


of Choles Band Music. 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
COLDS. “Orville, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1882. 


“Having been subject to a bronchial 
affection, with frequent colds, for a 
number of years, I hereby certify that AYER’s CHERRY 
| PECTORAL gives me prompt relief, and is the most 
effective remedy I have ever tried. 
JAMES A. HAMILTON, 
Editor of The @reseent.” 


“Mt. Gilead, Ohio, June 26, 1882. 
| COUGHS. “Thave used AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
| this spring for a severe cough and lung 


| trouble with good effect, and I am pleased to recom- 


mend it to any one similarly affected. 
HARVEY BAUGHMAN, 
Proprietor Globe Hetel.” 
PREPARED BY 


| 
(Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. | 


Sold by all Druggists. 


BASE BALL GOODS, 
Spalding’s League Ball is 
the only official ball, adopted 
by the National League and 
Northwestern League and 
College Association. Price 
$15 per dozen: sample_ball 
mailed upon receipt of $1.50. 
| None genuine without our 
| trade-mark on each ball, and 
on label around the box. 
Send stamp for price-list of 
Base Balls, Bats, and Miscel- 
laneous Base Ball Su aes. 
A. G. SPALDING t ROS., 108 Madison St., Chicago. 


“AN HONEST ORGAN.” 


An Honest Organ. 

The Carpenter Organs have won for themselves a high 
reputation for durability and fine musical qualities. An 
organ may be fine in appearance, but unless it is built 
nee stly in every part it will prove unsatisfactory. Mr. 

Carpenter makés most emphatically an honest organ, 

and this is, we think, the secret of their popularity.— 
Youth's Companion, July 6, 188: 

AGENTS WANTED in every town in the United 
States for this Honest Organ. Address E. P. CARPEN- 

TER, Worcester, Mass. © 


Lady Canvassing Agents Wanted 


| feverywhere for Dr. SCOTT’s ELECTRIC CORSETS 
AND BRUSHES. See big advertisement in this issue. 
| Address Dr. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


= / TRE". 


| “A enance te get a fine collection of Sheet a a i. ¥ 

small a sum was never offered before. Order 

ocure the greatest bargain ~ offered. jo NG Rh! 
ss, his most ponies W altzes, Quadrilles, >: 

tra oper tbr 



































Piano or Sree The whole lot for 50c. 
Choice Songs, ary words and music for Piano or ont’ 
Oc. 100 ular Inst mental Pieces for Piano or 
rgan, Contra Be nces, lornpipes. te. SOE Reels, 
etc.,with calls and figures for Piano or ¢ 0 Easy 
ieces for the use of beginners for ee rst ay Ratt: 
| iano or Organ, 50c. a All <— the above is 
} Sy ei and on fine paper. tie 
i STON BOOK and 558 pisces iolin a: 
Nas amp for large II fostrated Catalogue 
Perins" yes oe hy Guitars, and all kinds o/ 
fastrumenia at lowest mote ever known. 
G. H. W. BATES & parperters. 106 


| 
| 


Sudbury Ct., gosto , MASS, 


Ss ss en Ez 


UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION. 


$5,000 Accident Insurance, $25 Weekly In- 
demnity. Membership Fee $4, Annual cost 
about $11. %10,000 Insurance, with $50 
Weekly Indemnity, at Corresponding Rates, 
Write or call for Circular and Application 
Blank, Mention the Companion. 


EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 





More than 1.500 Claims have been promptly 
paid, and not a single claim remains 
unpaid, 


RECENT LOSSES PAID: 
EVANS G. WILEY, of Urbana, O...........85,000 00 


REAMER F. COPELAND, of Waukesha...85,000 00 
HARRIS I. FELLOWS, of Albany, N. Y....85,000 00 





“We are delighted with it.—The only one in use in this | 


JOSEPH M. GOODHUE, of St Louis, Mo...85,000 00 

| JAMES H SLEDGE, of La Grange, Ga.....85,000 00 

| CHARLES 8. BOYD, of Philadelphia, Pa...85,000 00 
BRACKETT H. BADGER, of Fon du Lac. .85,000 00 
CHARLES J. KING, of Littleton, N. H..... $5,000 00 

| DAVID C, BALLANTINE, of Lincoln, Neb.85,000 00 

| P. J. O'BRIEN, of New York, N. Y. .. 5,000 00 

RALZA §&. LEE, of Minneapolis, Minn.. 
JUDSON J. HOUGH, of Maroa, Ill.........,5,000 00 
| CHAS. B. PEET, oo gee 

| (Of Rogers, Peet & Co. 

JAS. R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


320 AND. 322 SOAS WAY, 
NEW YORK. 


el 





With the fullest 
confidence the manu- 
facturers of the Ivory 
Soap recommend it 
to those not already 
acquainted with it. 
They do not claim 
that it is the only 
pure soap; but the 
only pure soap to be 
had at a moderate 
price is the Ivory, 


(997% pure.) 





A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by a Woman 
Prepared by a Woman. 





Ibe LE 
Gl ale Lnbus 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population. 


IT 1S A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
te It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
| firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
ts?” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. .4% 

It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 

t@”" ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 41 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pam. 5 eR and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
| harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For tlie cure of Kidney Complaints of “either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAWM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is pre pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenuc, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphict. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 


| de 
| 
| 








No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They e¢ ure constipation, biliousness 
and torpiy of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

2” Sold by all Druggists. 21 


SAMPL = OF BEAUTIFUL FL OR- 
AL PICTURES, size altogether 5'2x2 
inches with Mottoes for Scrap Books 
or Billets Doux, all for lg aw stamp. 

London Man’f’g 
9 Seventh Street, New Y ork City. 


liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
| MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass, 




















